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“IT po not like runaway matches,” said Mr. 
Ward. “They are apt to bring unhappiness. They 
frequently afford illustrations of the proverb, ‘marry 
in haste and repent at leisure;’ and more than all 
that, I don’t think they are exactly respectable.” 

“ Well, I suppose you think that last word has 
‘settled the hash,’” replied young Granger. “ You 
bachelors of the old school entertain the idea that 
if you can once succeed in stigmatizing a thing as 
not respectable, you have done its business effectu- 
ally. From that time forth it unites all the sepa- 
rate atrocities of the seven mortal sins, and what is 
worse still, it is unfashionable. Now you say run- 
away matches are notrespectable. Pray, what makes 
a thing respectable but its being done every day by 
respectable people’ Are there not ladies of the 
best families in town who made runaway matches? 
Did not Mrs. O’Flashy jump out of a two story 
window to run away with her present very worthy 
and grave looking husband? Did not Mrs. Un- 
common walk into a magistrate’s office on her way 
home from school to have the silken knot tied im- 
promptu?” 

“T grant you all that,” replied Mr. Ward; “and 
pretty lives they both lead their husbands, too, if 
all tales are true. Uncommon, poor fellow, is hen- 
pecked all to pieces. He shows it in his counte- 
nance. Did you ever see an unmarried man have 
80 completely the look of a whipped spaniel?” 

“But they are very respectable people, never- 
theless,” cried Granger, keeping to the point. 

“ Well, well, have it your own way about the 
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application of that term to an act, which, I see 
plainly enough, you are bent upon perpetrating. 
Since you wi/l make a runaway match, we will 
agree to consider it respectable. But, I tell you, 
you'll repent of it. These hurried, heels over head 
doings are not suited to the solemn,engagements 
which marriage imposes. If it is expedient for 
you to be married at all for the next ten years, 
which I very much doubt, you should, at least, go 
about it in the old-fashioned, respectable way. 
Whenever I am married, I am determined it shall 
be done with all the proper circumstances, with 
due form, state and ceremony.” 

«“ When the sky falls, we shall catch such a lot 
of larks,” replied Granger laughing; and off he 
went to complete his arrangements. 

Mr. Ward, the rich old bachelor, was a good 
friend to young Harry Granger. ‘They had become 
acquainted by living together at the same board- 
ing house. Their apartments were contiguous. 
Granger was just beginning the world in the same 
line of commercial enterprise in which Mr. Ward 
had amassed the fortune with which, a few years 
before, he had retired from business. Harry’s 
frank and high-spirited character had attracted his 
warm regard, which was manifested by number- 
less acts of kindness; and by prudent advice re- 
lating to the conduct of his business, he had saved 
the young man from many a wild and ruinous 
speculation. He was now resolved, if possible, to 
prevent his committing a capital blunder with re- 
gard to the mode of his marriage. 
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Granger had not communicated to him the name 
of his intended wife; but he had accidentally learned 
that she was the only daughter of one of his own 
friends, who had a large fortune at his disposal, 
and might readily be supposed to look higher in 
choosing an alliance for his daughter, than to a 
young merchant, wholly dependent for support on 
the future success of his business. The young 
people, in fact, had not dared to make known to 
him their attachment. They considered a strenu- 
ous opposition to their wishes as a matter of course, 
and, with the short-sightedness of youthful passion, 
resolved to be clandestinely married and trust to 
the chapter of accidents for the result. 

Poor Helen Marchmont did not, however, resolve 
upon thus braving the displeasure of her father with- 
out many misgivings, many of the usual struggles 
between duty and affection. The error of her father 
in educating a daughter, early left without a mother’s 
watchful care, had been in not making her a com- 
panion and friend. He had regarded her as a mere 
child, left her to the care of teachers, and the giddy 
female associates too often found in city schools. 
He had not even bestowed a moment’s thought on 
the choice of her books. She had nourished a 
lively imagination with the gay imagery and dan- 
gerous sentiments of romance; and with a truly 
affectionate, faithful heart, and an ingenuous dis- 
position, she had not escaped the pernicious error 
of distrusting a parent’s love and resolving to cast 
herself into the arms of one almost a stranger, in 
the expectation that the irrevocable nature of the 
step, which she was about to take, would pave the 
way for a reconciliation. 

The plot was well enough arranged. Helen was 
to put on a page’s dress which she had recently 
worn at a faycy ball, leave her room at midnight, 
steal down stairs, unlock the door leading to the 
garden, and meet her lover at the garden gate. 
Here she was to be received by him, conducted to 
the nearest magistrate and married. Such things, 
shame to our laws! are very possible in Philadel- 
phia. In some parts of the country a legal mar- 
riage cannot be effected without at least as much 
legal notice “to those whom it may concern,” as 
a sheriff’s sale. But here we guard our property 
and let our children take care of themselves. 

At the appointed hour Helen, in her fantastic 
dress, quitted her room, and made her way with 
fear and haste, but without discovery, into the 
garden. She ran to the gate and looked through 
the lattice work. It was a few minutes too early, 
she thought. Harry was not there; and the lamp 
from the opposite side of the street showed it to be 
entirely deserted and empty. Presently she hears 
an approaching footstep from without. It must be 
Harry; and she frantically laid hold of the gate to 
open it. It was fast, and, on examining it, she 
found that a new and strong lock had been put on 
it that very evening. A bolt on the inside had 
sufficed before. T’o complete her mortification and 
distress, just as Harry came up, all im patience, and 
called to her through the lattice to make haste, old 
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Pompey, her father’s footman, a very discreet and 
confidential person, made his appearance from an- 
other part of the garden, with a bunch of keys in 
his hand, inquiring, with a very quizzical look, 
what was the matter. 

“Oh! is it you, Missa Helen’ You going to 
nudder ball to-night? I werry sorry you no men- 
tion it afore, cause massa he say nobody can go 
out after he gone to bed, on no account wot- 
somever.”’ 

“ Pomp,” said Harry, in a very emphatic whis- 
per from without, holding up his purse at the same 
time; “ Pomp, here are twenty half eagles, if you 
will quietly unlock that gate, and hold your 
tongue for fifteen minutes.” 

«“ Tank you, massa; dat wery good wages indeed; 
but massa Marchmont give he orders wery positive 
not to take no money from no gentleman wot come 
to he house; never at no time wotsomever. Keep 
you counsel massa; go home; say noting. Good 
night.” 

It was a gone case. Both the lovers saw at a 
glance how the matter stood. “Never mind, my 
love, it will all come right,” said Harry, kissing his 
hand to Helen as she slowly returned to the house, 
under the careful guardianship of the old servant, 
who took a light from the kitchen and politely held 
it fur her, in the hall, till she returned to her own 
apartment. 

The lovers were baffled; and, what was more 
distressing, they were puzzled. The next morn- 
ing at breakfast Mr. Marchmont met his daughter 
in his usual quiet indifferent manner, and never 
made a single remark on what had passed; but be- 


fore he left the house, his sister, a maiden lady of 


a certain age, arrived from her residence at Ken- 


sington; and Helen perceived, by the array of 


trunks and bandboxes which followed her into the 
hall, that her visit would probably extend itself into 
a visitation. 

«“ Heigh ho!” said Helen to herself; “TI begin to 
perceive that the age of romance with me will 
speedily be followed by the age of discretion. 
N’importe. We shall see.” 

While this scene was passing at Mr. March- 
mont’s, Harry Granger was telling his story to 
Mr. Ward, in the old bachelor’s parlour. 

« Wasn’t it done coolly?” said he, when the nar- 
rative was ended. “ Wasn’t it cool of Mr. March- 
mont to send his old negro to give me my walking 
ticket, instead of coming himself and shooting me 
on the spot?” 

«“ Perhaps he wished to avoid giving eclat to the 
affair. You had better take Pompey’s advice and 
keep silent about it. Meantime, I suppose, you 
are determined, like other young lovers, to go 
ahead.” 

«“ Of course; but, to tell the truth, I do not see 
exactly what is to be my next move.” 

“T will tell what will answer your purpose, if 
you will agree to take my advice.” 

“I would be governed by your advice readily 


enough, if you could insure my success. 
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«“ That I have not the least hesitation in doing.” 

“No! You don’t say so!” 

“T will insure you literally, say to the amount 
of thirty thousand, if you will go through with the 
thing as I direct you, straight forward, without 
flinching. Come,” continued Mr. Ward, going to 


his writing desk, and taking hold of a sheet of 


paper, “shall I draw out the policy?” 

“Mr. Ward,” said Harry, “ you are the phoenix 
of old bachelors. That is a fact. I will act pre- 
cisely as you direct, without requiring any in- 
surance.” 

“Very well. Sit down at the desk here and 
write a respectful letter to Mr. Marchmont, solicit- 
ing the honour of paying your addresses to his 
daughter. Say, of course, that you have formed 
an attachment; but make no allusion to your ad- 
venture of last evening.” 

«“ Well,” said Harry, groaning in spirit, “I am 
done for now. 
course.” 

“Not at all. Do you not see that it will not 
make your case any worse than it is; and that it 
may make it a great deal better. I tell you, Harry, 
there is nothing like transacting business fairly 
and above-board. Write away.” 

The letter was written and despatched; and after 
as much delay as decorum seemed to require, an 
answer was received, which, to the infinite asto- 
nishment of Harry, was highly favourable to his 
wishes. His visits were permitted. A regular, 
old-fashioned, hum-drum courtship was gone 
through with, which lasted three years, and served 


T O 


That will ruin all my plans, of 


to make the young people better acquainted with 
each other’s characteristic virtues and faults. At 
last they were married, with all the usual pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of such an occasion. 

When they were standing before the altar of a 
magnificent church whose galleries were filled with 
their friends, in brilliant dresses, Mr. Ward, whom 
Harry had chosen for his groomsman, whispered 
in his ear, “Is not this a more suitable place to be 
married in, than the dirty little shop of a trading 
magistrate in street?” 

Harry pressed his hand and replied, “ Mr. Ward, 
you know what’s what.” 

In the long years of happiness which followed 
this marriage the young couple never troubled 
themselves to inquire what motive had led Mr. 
Marchmont to permit the addresses of Mr. Granger 
to his daughter, under circumstances apparently so 
unpropitious to that young gentleman’s suit; nor 
was the thing ever clearly understood until the de- 
cease of their worthy friend, Mr. Ward, which took 
place quite recently. Upon opening his will, in 
which, by the way, his whole fortune was left to 
Granger, it was discovered that the instrument had 
been executed at the same time that the addresses 
of Granger were first openly admitted. It now be- 
came apparent that the matter had been amicably 
arranged between Mr. Marchmont and Mr. Ward, 
and that it was through the kind and judicious in- 
terference of the old bachelor that the elopement 
had been so opportunely and so whimsically pre- 
vented. 
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Tune is no envied lot in princely hall, 
No name of high renown; 
No cringing slaves before thy presence fall, 
Nor courtly heads bow down— 
Yet on thy fair young brow doth shine 
A crown more rich, more dazzling bright, 
Than ever fame’s proud hand could twine 
For glorious prince or valiant knight, 
For hearts, love’s priceless gems, are thine! 


Joy of our hearts! Light of our happy home! 
Gladness departs with thee, 
And smiles grow sad when thy gay, laughing tone 
Bids not our sorrows flee. 
Thy voice, like some sweet, soothing strain, 
From each fond brow doth banish care; 
The stricken soul forgets its pain 
Thy winning words, thy smile to share, 
Bound with a mighty, magic chain. 


Flower of our household band! Charm of our hearth! 
What memories round thee cling 

Of childhood’s sunny hours and careless mirth, 
Untouched by sorrow’s sting— 
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Of girlhood’s glowing dreams of joy, 
The young heart’s deep, unshaken trust, 
That time's rude hand doth soon destroy, 
And lay its idols in the dust, 
Dimming each hope with stern alloy. 


Nor these alone—a holier tie doth bind 
Our loving hearts to thee; 
The mem’ry of the dead is linked with thine, 
The early-call'd, the free. 
Pale watcher! to thy love was given 
A power to cheer the hours of pain, 
To point the fainting soul to heaven, 
The meek, pure spirit to sustain, 
While earthly bonds were gently riven. 


Blessings be on thy head, companion dear, 
My cherished one, my own! 
Thy smile, thy voice another home may cheer, 
From our sad fireside flown. 
Bright be thy hearth, unknown to care, 
True love and peace thy steps attend— 
Thy joys a kindred spirit share, 
Till, seeking bliss that cannot end, 
Ye rise to heaven and find it there! 
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MARRYING A MERCHANT. 
BY T. 8. ARTHUR 
“ Waar do you think of Mr. Bradford?” asked opinion, that no man ought to marry, who is not 
a young lady, of her friend Josephine Allison. fully able to support a wife handsomely. There 
“[ think he’s nothing but a clerk,” was the con- are men who thus regard the marriage relation, and 
temptuous response, accompanied by a peculiar one of such I will have, or none. You'll never 
toss of the head. catch me marrying to become a drudge or a slave.” 
“ Nothing but a clerk!” ejaculated the friend, in «“ Would you not be willing to share any lot in 
surprise. life with the man you really loved?” 
« Yes, nothing but a clerk!” “ No, I would not. When poverty comes in at 
“T am sure I cannot see anything to sneer at in the door, love, you know, flies out of the window.” 
the condition of a clerk,” continued Josephine’s «“T do not know any such thing, Josephine. In 
companion. my opinion, no change in external circumstances 
“ They are all well enough in their place,” was can affect the love of a married pair, if that love be 
the reply. “But 1 want to have none of these | truly founded.” 
understrappers running after me.” « Why, really, Mary, I did not suspect you of a 
“ Well, there’s Mr. Hambleton. He’s not a ; tendency to romance.” 
clerk. What do you think of him?” “T fear you have a tendency to something much 
“ T think he’s a mechanic, and that’s a thousand worse than romance,” Mary Grant replied, in a 
times worse! Marry a mechanic! I'll bear my serious tone. 
maiden name to the grave first!” * What do you mean?” 
“If he is a mechanic, he is doing a good busi- “T mean that you have a tendency towards a 
ness, and is an intelligent man.” confirmation of false views of marriage; which will 
“I don’t care if he is. He needn't come after ; certainly result in unhappiness.” 
me, I can tell him. I’m not going to lower myself “Don’t give yourself any uneasiness on that 
by any such connection.” score. I shall do well enough,” was Josephine’s 
“In what class do you expect to marry?” asked laughing remark. 
the friend. Josephine Allison was the daughter of a hatter, 
“ Why, I expect to marry a merchant.” who had managed, by close attention to business, 
“ Wouldn’t a young doctor do’” to raise a large family; and have a few thousands 
“ No.” of dollars left—say twenty thousand. This sum 
«“ Why not?” divided amongst eight children, would not of course 
“Because young doctors, unless they inherit leave either of them very wealthy. But, as Mr. 
fortunes, generally have to cut their garments out Allison was reputed to be a rich man, his daugh- 
of very scant patterns.” ters had plenty of beaux. And as they, like their 
“ You look for the money then?” beaux, had no very correct idea of the extent of 
«“T look to be well taken care of, and to be sus- their father’s wealth, they, very naturally, over-esti- 
tained in good society, when I marry.” mated it, and, as naturally, over-estimated them- 
“ Why not take a lawyer then?” selves in consequence. Hence arose Josephine’s 
“ Because they're ditto.” high opinion of herself, and her contempt of clerks 
“ Ora minister?” and mechanics. For these false views, her father and 
«Ditto. I’ve no notion of being compelled to mother were, of course, in some degree responsible. 
cut and carve in order to make a small income last It would be almost an anomaly to find a young 
through the year. I’m not one that can sitdown | lady,who had been properly instructed, running off 
and make my own dresses this year; and next into such notions. Whenever entertained, and 
year alter them to suit the fashion—buying a new ~ acted upon, it is an indication that, either parents 
body to an old skirt in the spring, and new sleeves or guardians have been sadly at fault somewhere. 
for that in the fall. No, no—I’m not an econo- Mr. Bradford, the young man who had been 
mist, Mary, and would advise all young fellows { alluded to by Josephine in a tone of contempt, was 
who expect an economical wife, to steer clear of } chief clerk in a large mercantile house. He was a 
Josephine Allison.” man of sound principles, and more than ordinary 
“You are trifling, Josephine,” replied Mary intelligence. ‘Those who knew him best, valued 
Grant, the young lady-friend with whom she was him most. Occupying the important position that 
conversing. he did, his salary was liberal, and his prospects 
“It may seem to you like trifling,” was the { flattering. Having met Miss Allison frequently in 
response, “but I am in sober earnest. It’s my . company, for notwithstanding her horror of clerks 
160 
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; 
and mechanics, she found it impossible, owing, as Allison’s friends, meeting her in the street, a few 3 
she alleged, to the loose morals of society, to avoid days after the announcement of the wedding. 
coming into unpleasant contact with them, Brad- “QO yes,” replied Mrs. Allison, with a broad 
ford felt himself a good deal drawn towards her. smile of satisfaction. 
He, therefore, sought her company, and endeavoured “To a Mr. Erskine, I believe the name is?” 
to conciliate her favour. But her manner towards «“ Ves.” 
him was cold and reserved. This he at first «“ Well, who is he, Mrs. Allison?” 
thought might be natural to her, but, after awhile, “Why don’t you know! He’s a merchant on 
he observed, that she could be courteous and affa- —— street.” 
ble, even on a first introduction, to some, and as “Indeed! Really, I am glad to hear that she 
cold as an icicle to others. The reason of this, he has done so well. Have they gone to housekeep- 
was unable to define; but he very soon made up ing yet?” 
his mind, that he at least would not attempt to “QO yes. He had everything ready, so that 
cultivate the friendship of one who seemed so evi- they could go home at once. He has taken one of 
dently disinclined to receive him in the right spirit. those beautiful houses on street, and furnished 
So soon as his eyes ceased to be dazzled by the it superbly.” : 
stronger light, he was enabled to see that which “I do really feel rejoiced, Mrs. Allison, at Jose- } 
was far more interesting and attractive in the phine’s good fortune,” the friend said, with sin- 
gentle, amiable and accomplished Mary Grant. cerity. ‘“Itis not every girl, now-a-days, that does 
An affection deeper, purer, calmer and far more so well.” 
rational took possession of his mind—an affection “Indeed it is not,” was the response, and the 
that found a return in the gentle bosom of Mary. “good mornings” were repeated, and the friends 
In the meantime, a Mr. Erskine, who had just separated. > 
opened a retail dry goods store, became acquainted As Mrs. Allison had intimated, Mr. Erskine had $ 
with Josephine, and forthwith made a bold assault ~ furnished his house, for which he had engaged to 3 
upon the citadel of her heart. He was a merchant, pay a high rent, in elegant style, for one who was 3 
and, of course, all was right in that respect. His notarich man. And, certainly, he was not, even 
manners were free and imposing, and these, of if he were “a merchant” In commencing busi- 
course, were taken as the true exponents of a gene- ness, he had not a single dollar of real capital. 
rous spirit. Several jobbing houses had united in furnishing 
Josephine’s father had seen a little of the world, him with a fair stock of goods, because, as a clerk, 
and was, therefore, not so much disposed to judge he had been active and shrewd, and it was thought 
altogether by first appearances. But he was over- that he could not fail to do well, if prudent. But 
ruled by Mrs. Allison, who wanted to be mother- the idea of being a merchant, completely turned his 3 
in-law to “a merchant,” as much as Josephine head. He felt himself of double consequence, } 
wished to be the wife of a like distinguished indi- and assumed airs and habits accordingly. In the 
vidual. course of a few months, he began to feel dissatis- % 
“I don’t know anything about this Mr. Erskine,” fied with the slow process of acquiring wealth by 
he said, when he found that matters and things © retailing dry goods; and talked freely of opening 3 
were approaching a crisis. a wholesale store at the end of the year. Asone 3 
“ Why, how strange you talk!” Mrs. Allison of the means to this end, he determined to forma 
replied, in tones of surprise. ‘I am sure, if you connection with the daughter of some good, sub- ; 
don’t know anything about him, every body else ~ stantial citizen, whose note would always pass } 
does. Isn’t he a merchant on —— street?” current at the bank board. In Mr. Allison, he $ 
That—«Isn’t he a merchant?” was a strong thought that he had found his man; and in Jose- 2 
arzument, and Mr. Allison felt himself almost phine, a girl who would make quite a showy wife. 
powerless to oppose it, especially as the word Under these views and feelings he had married. 
“merchant” conveyed something very respectable, And, with a view to mislead as to his real condi- ; 
substantial and imposing, to his ear. tion, he had furnished his house at twice the 3 
“ Do you really think that he’s a suitable person expense required to have made a very genteel 
for our Josephine?” he asked. appearance. 
“Certainly Ido. It’s the best offer she or any «“ But how could he do this?” one will ask, 3 
of the girls have yet had. All I’m afraid of is, that «when he really had nothing to do it with?” ; 
she will get, after awhile, to holding her head above He bought on six months credit. He was “a 3 
us all.” merchant,” and had a well filled store on 
“Q, as to that, she may hold her head as high street. Every one was ready to sell him freely. ; 
as she pleases, if she have plenty to support her Everything now went on “swimmingly,” as $ 
dignity,” was the paternal suggestion. they say. Josephine never got tired of looking at 3 
In due time, Mr. Erskine made his offer for the and admiring her beautiful house and furniture; ; 
hand of Josephine Allison, and was accepted with- nor of reflecting upon her own elevated position. ; 
out any unnecessary delay. Two months more She visited, and received visitors; went to parties 2 
passed, and then they were married. and gave parties, with an untiring relish. Never } 
“So Josephine’s married,” said one of Mrs. had she known what it was to enjoy life before. 
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Everywhere she was received with attention, for 
was she not the wife of Mr. Erskine, merchant in 
street’ 


Time passed on, and sundry square little bits of 





paper, handed in by a quiet, matter-of-fact looking 
individual, began to accumulate on a wire point 
wer Mr. Erskine’s desk, staring him in the 
face, whenever he looked up in a musing attitude, 
from morning until night, day after day. Every 
morning, he would take down these little pieces of 
paper, and make memorandums of the sums indi- 
cated upon them, and then calculate their gross 
This ascertained, his bank account would 
be examined, and his cash counted. Then would 
follow half an hour of abstraction of mind, evidently 
of no very pleasant character, before the business 
of the day was regularly entered upon. Presently, 
two or three of these notices would be taken from 


amount. 


the file every morning, and checks filled up, cover- 
ing the amounts they called for, and all despatched 
But, for every one that was disposed 
ss rm™M.: . 

This continued 


to the bank. 
of, two would come in its place. 
until the entire balance in bank was drawn out. 

«“ What must be done now?” the merchant asked 
of himself. 

«“ Why, I must have an accommodation,” was 
the mental conclusion. 

“ But who will go on my paper? That’s the 
“It’s 
only three months since I was married, and I don’t 


imp tant question,” he went on to say. 
like to come down on the old gentleman so soon. 
There are Wilson, and Jones, and 
Can’t I venture to ask one of them? 


J.et me see. 
Hambleton. 
I think so. There is Hambleton. 
sold me as free as the air. No doubt he has per- 
fect confidence; now that I have old Mr. 
Allison at my back, will goon my paper at a word. 
I will try him, first, anyhow.” 

And so saying, Erskine sought the store of Mr. 
Hambleton. 


“Good morning, Erskine! 


He has always 


and 


” 


said that individual, 
smiling and extending his hand in a frank, encou- 
raging manner. “ What can I sell you this 
morning.” 

“T don’t know. What have you that is new?” 

“Come up stairs and see,” Mr. Hambleton re- 
plied. And the two went up, and spent half an 
hour in turning over various kinds and styles of 
goods. After buying several packages, which he 
did want, and as many more that he did not want, 
Erskine saw, or thought that he saw a good oppor- 
tunity for mentioning his request. 

“| shall want a little business favour, I believe, 
Mr. Hambleton,” he said, with a coolness that did 
credit to his self-control, “and believe that I shall 
name my want to you, as one of my first and, I 
have always flattered myself, one of my warmest 
friends.” 

“Say on,” replied Mr. Hambleton, with an en- 
couraging smile, “anything that we can do for 
you, shall be most cheerfully done.” 

“In a word then, Mr. Hambleton, I want a good 


name on a note. Most of my first payments are 
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now falling due, and you know that it is impossi- 
ble for a new beginner to meet everything without 
a little help.” 

“Of course itis. But, I am sorry to tell you, 
that it is entirely out of my power to aid you in 
this way. Although doing business in my own 
name, I have a partner, and our contract is positive 
that neither shall indorse or give his note without 
the consent of the other.” 

«“ Would he not let you do it for asmall amount, 
in my case?” 

“No. I have tried him several times; but he 
will not consent. And I am very sorry for it in 
this case, for it would give me pleasure to accom- 
modate you. Why don’t you call on Mr. Allison!” 

“T need hardly tell you why, Mr. Hambleton. 
You know that I have only been married for a few 
months, to his daughter, and I would do almost 
anything, rather than ask him to assist me in a 
business way.” 

“TI certainly appreciate your feelings,” was the 
reply, “and wish that it were in my power to 
save them by at once meeting your wants.” 

“Do you think Wilson would object to doing 
me the favour I ask of you?” Erskine inquired, 
musingly. 

“T really cannot tell. I should think it doubt- 
Men in business are very cautious 
So many persons have 


ful, however. 
in regard to these matters. 
been ruined by indorsing, that no one likes to put 
his name to paper. It is for this reason, that in 
nearly all partnership contracts, there is a provision 
that neither party shall indorse without the consent 
of the other.” 

“ Some other way will open, then,” Erskine re- 
plied, in a tone of assumed cheerfulness. 

“Is there anything else that I can sell you?” 
resumed the merchant. 

« No, I believe not.” 

«“ We shall receive a fresh lot of goods to-morrow 
or next day from New York. You must come 
over and look at them.” 

« T will,” was the brief answer, and then Erskine 
retired. 

«“[ must have an indorser,” he said to himself, 
as he walked towards his store. “ But who shall 
I get? There is Cameron—I could get him, I sup- 
pose. But, if he indorses for me, f must do the 
same for him, and I don’t want to have my name 
too common in the market. Besides, his is not the 
most substantial concern in the city.” 

Another examination of his cash account, and 
an estimate of his payments and probable receipt 
for the next two months, during which time his 


Ss 


heaviest obligations fell due, made him feel, more 
than ever, the necessity of doing something. ‘Two 
or three efforts more were made to get an indorse- 


10 


ment by a substantial house, but failing in this he 
at last called upon Cameron. 

«“T want your name on these two notes, Came- 
ron,” he said, presenting two bills drawn by him- 
self in favour of Cameron for one thousand dollars 


each. 
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“Certainly! with the greatest of pleasure!” 


rejoined Cameron, taking up a pen and placing 
his name, with a flourish, upon each of the notes. 
As he handed them back to Erskine, he said, 

“If I can serve you in this way at any time, be 
sure to call upon me.” 

“You are certainly very kind,” Erskine said, 
really impressed with the prompt apparent friend- 
liness of the act—though he had a consciousness 
all the while, that he should be made to reciprocate 
to his heart’s content. 

During the morning, he had his two notes con- 
veyed to the discount boxes of two different banks, 
whose boards sat early on the succeeding day. 
Then came hours of doubt, and anxiety, and sus- 
pense. Cameron he knew was not esteemed to be 
very sound. His paper was of the quality called 
“ weak” in the market, and never passed unless 
strongly bolstered up. But, as he was a new ap- 
plicant for bank favours, and was known to havea 
rich father-in-law, he thought that his notes might 
pass the ordeal. 

His sleep during that night was brief and trou- 
bled, for his payments on the next day were heavy 
for one of his business and resources. Unrefreshed 
he arose in the morning, and repaired to his store, 
to await, in increasing anxiety, the hour when he 
should know the result of his application for a loan. 
At last it was ascertained that one note had been 
thrown out and the other discounted. ‘The relief 
experienced from the proceeds of one note, was of 
so much moment to him, that he bore the disap- 
pointment of having the other returned with quite 
a philosophic air. 

On the next day he succeeded in getting that 
one discounted also. He was now comparatively 
easy. ‘The proceeds of these two notes, carried 
him along in his payments quite comfortably. 
About a week after his application to Cameron, 
that individual returned his professional call. 

“One good turn they say deserves another,” he 
said, laughing, as he came up to the desk where 
Erskine was standing. “ You were so kind as to 
accept of my indorsement a few days ago, and now 
I wish to return the favour by asking your name 
to this little bit of paper.” 

“ Certainly, certainly! For how much is it?” 
responded Erskine. 

“ Only for fifteen hundred dollars.” 

The note was of course indorsed. As 
thought at the time he was writing his name on 
the back of the bill, that was only the beginning of 


Erskine 


a dangerous kind of business. Before three months 
had expired, he had indorsed for Cameron to the 
amount of ten thousand dollars, and Cameron for 
him to the amount of six thousand. The notes had 
not all passed through bank, but the money had 
been raised upon them, and not always on the most 
favourable terms. These operations had the effect 
to make Erskine’s business go on as smoothly as 
he could wish for atime. But his bills for furni- 
ture, etc. now began to fall due, and he was again 


at his wit’s ends for the means whereby to meet 
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his engagements. Borrowing money to be returned 
in a few days had been resorted to, and found to 
He 


had become involved in this to a perplexing extent 


be a very troublesome and worrying business. 


— borrowing to-day to pay one friend, and to-mor- 
row to pay another, and on the next day to meet a 
note. 

It was towards the close of the first year of his 
marriage, that Erskine found it impossible to keep 
up, without some aid from his father-in-law. 
Several of Cameron’s notes, which had fallen due, 
that individual had found himself unable to lift. 
Of course Erskine had to raise the amount to pre- 


His 


own accommodation paper the bank refused to 


vent his own name from being dishonoured. 


renew, unless he would give them some better in- 
But one way to save himself presented 
itself; and that was to go to Mr. Allison. The 
time for making use of that long contemplated re- 
had 
Erskine waited upon his father-in-law, and made 
known his wishes. 

«“ That is a thing I have never, in my life, asked 
“T have 
many men ruined by indorsing for others, that I 
have steadily persisted in neither asking nor grant- 


dorser. 


source, now fully come, and, accordingly 


of any man,” was the reply. seen so 


ing such a favour.” 

« But I can assure you, Mr. Allison, that there 
is not the slightest danger in this case,” urged 
Erskine. “My business is a most excellent one, 
and my stock and good accounts will realize double 
what I owe.” 

“Ts your name on any one’s paper?” 

This question Erskine had expected, and he 
had therefore made up his mind to answer “ No;” 








and he did so, accordingly, with a promptness that 
deceived Mr. Allison. 

«“ How much money do you want?” 

«* My heaviest payments fall due in this month; 
and I must have at least six thousand dollars more 
than my sales and collections will realize. After 
that, I shall be as easy as an old shoe.” 

«Six thousand dollars is a good deal of money, 
Charles.” 

“It seems so, sir, but I turn over that amount 
every three or four weeks. It is because my busi- 
ness is so large, heavy payments falling due, fre- 
quegtly within a few days of each other, that I am 
at times pressed for money.” 

“T don’t think any bank will do my note for so 
large a sum as six thousand dollars.” 

But I did not think of offer- 
It would be 


“O yes they will. 
ing a single note of that amount. 
better to make three notes of two thousand dollars 
each, and have them done in different banks.” 

Still the old man hesitated, and urged objections; 
but set aside. At last 


Erskine’s perseverance gained the victory, and he 


these were all met and 
got possession of three of Mr. Allison’s notes, to 
the amount of six thousand dollars, the sum for 
had These went through the 
banks as soon as offered. 

Everything went on again, for a short time, as 


which he asked. 
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smooth as a summer sea; and Erskine suffered 
himself once more to relapse into a false security. 
He purchased more freely, and commenced inviting 
some of the country merchants to make bills with 
him, suffering them to take goods on a very small 
advance, at a credit of nine and twelve months, for 
which he had to pay in four and six months. 
While these things were going on, his wife was 


passing the time in pleasant unconsciousness of 


the precipice towards which she was approaching. 
She felt more and more “ up-lifted” every day in 
consequence of her position in society, as the wife 
of “a merchant,” and had even ceased to remem- 
ber some three or four of her young friends who 
had been so vulgar as to marry into the “common 
herd” below her. 

“It’s really time that you were married,” she 
said to her friend Mary Grant, about a year after 
her own happy escape from the delights of single 
blessedness, “and I know just the one who will 
suit you.” 

“Do you, indeed! Who is he?” 

“ He’sa young merchant, who has been in busi- 
ness about a year.” 

« Well, what is his name?” 

“ Edward Perkins.” 

Mary shook her head. 

“ Why do you shake your head, and look such 
decided opposition?” 

“ Because, Edward Perkins is not exactly the 
man for me, if he is a merchant.” 

“ Why not?” 

“He does not suit my fancy, Josephine, and 
would not if he were the prince of merchants.” 
“Who does suit your fancy then, Mary? 

I am sure [ cannot tell.” 

“ As we are on this subject, Josephine, I will tell 
you, more particularly, as one of my errands here 
this morning was to inform you that I am to be 
married in a couple of weeks.” 

“Married! Why you take me all by surprise! 
And now that you have told me that much, tell me 
who the happy fellow is.” 

“ His name is Bradford. 
him.” 

“ Mary, you cannot be in earnest!” Mrs. Erskine 


For 


I suppose you know 


said, in a changed tone, and with a sobered coun- 
tenance. 

“ And why not, Josephine?” 

“ Marry Mr. Bradford! Surely you cannot be 
in earnest?” 

« Josephine, I cannot understand you.” 

“ Marry aclerk! A mere nobody!” 

“ He is a man, and a gentleman!” was Mary’s 
firm and dignified “And further, Mrs. 
Erskine, as I have just intimated, he is to become 
my husband in two weeks. You will, therefore, 
see the propriety of choosing your words rather 


reply. 


more carefully.” 
«“ Certainly, Mary. 
suppose, for my seeming rudeness. 


And I must apologize, I 
But, indeed, 
what you say pains me exceedingly. Surely, you 
are not going to reduce yourself to the level of a 
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man who is only a clerk. Don’t you see, that you 
will at once lose your station in society?” 

« Most cheerfully will I give up any position that 
I have held, to become the wife of the man I have 
chosen. But I do not fear any such result in this 
case.” 

« You will find yourself mistaken, then, I can 
tell you,”’ Mrs. Erskine replied, drawing herself up 
with a certain dignified air. 

“I do not fear it. I know of no one who will 
think any the less of me.” 

“If they do not think the less of you, Mary, still, 
you cannot be admitted, except alone, into good 
society.” 

“ How do you mean alone?” 

“TI mean without your husband 

“And do you really think, Josephine, that I 
would place my foot over any threshold where 


” 


my husband was not admitted?” 

“Tam sure I cannot tell how you would do, 
Mary, but such an interdiction there will most cer- 
tainly be.” 

“ Here, I suppose, among other places?” Mary 
Grant said, in a calm tone. 

“[ cannot say ‘no,’ Mary,” was Mrs, Erskine’s 
reply. 

The indignant girl said no more, but instantly 
arose from her chair, and left the house. 

When her husband came home in the evening, 
Josephine related the whole circumstance to him. 

“ Surely, you cannot be in earnest!” he said, in 
tones of profound surprise. 

“Indeed then, I am in earnest. Do you think 
I am going to throw my house open for the recep- 
tion of every kind of people.” 

« Josephine, you know not what you are doing,” 
Mr. Erskine replied, with a troubled aspect of coun- 
tenance. “There are few men more generally 
esteemed than Mr. Bradford, for gentlemanly de- 
portment and unwavering integrity of character.” 

«“ Yes, but he is only a clerk.” 

« And so was your husband only a clerk once.” 

“That is nothing. He is not a clerk now.” 

« Neither will Bradford be a clerk after the first 
of next month, when he will become a partner in 
one of the oldest and best houses in the city. I 
only wish that I was in his place; for I know that 
in tive years from now, he will be worth ten dollars 
to my one.” 

« You are jesting with me,” Mrs. Erskine said, 
a sudden paleness overspreading her countenance. 


“I never jest on such subjects,” was the brief 


reply. 

«“T must go to see Mary, and apologize for what 
I have said,” Josephine remarked, after a long and 
painful silence. 

“T should not suppose that any such an apology 
would be received,” her husband replied. “The 
insult—I can call it by no milder name—was too 
gross.” : 

In two weeks, as Mary had said, she was mar- 
ried to Mr. Bradford, and in a few days afterwards 
the newspapers contained the announcement that 
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her husband had been associated in business with 
the old and highly respectable firm of . . 
& Co. 

Instead of seeking to make any show, the newly 
married pair retired to a pleasant and neatly fur- 
nished dwelling, where Mary found in domestic 
quiet and retirement that true happiness for which 
Mrs. Erskine sought in vain and ostentatious 
parade. 

It was about three years after Erskine’s marriage, 
that he found his business, upon a thorough inves- 
tigation, inextricably involved. had 
failed, and left him to pay some twelve thousand 
dollars of accommodation paper, which had been 
kept running for his (Cameron’s) benefit. And 
worse than all, in this crisis, the name of old Mr. 
Allison was on Erskine’s paper to at least the sum 
of twenty thousand dollars. For more than a year, 
the young man had toiled night and day to keep 
his head above water. But his legitimate business 
was almost entirely neglected, and nearly the whole 
of his time spent in “ financiering.”” But it availed 
nothing that he borrowed thousands of dollars every 
week, to return thousands of dollars borrowed in 
the week previous. It availed nothing that he kept 
two or three bank accounts, to prevent the large 








Cameron 


amount of his “ askings”’ from being known to the 
directors of any one institution. The crisis would 
and did come. 

Mr. Allison was standing behind his counter one 
day about this time, with his apron en, and his 
sleeves rolled up, musing in no very quiet mind, 
over the very heavy responsibility under which he 
was placed for his son-in-law, when that individual 
entered. 

«“ Good morning, Charles!” he said, endeavour- 
ing to smile. “ You look troubled about some- 
thing,” he added, marking the expression of the 
young man’s countenance more closely. 

«“ And I feel troubled,” was the gloomy response. 

«“ Why, what is the matter, Charles?” Mr. Alli- 
son asked, his heart bounding with a sudden pul- 
sation, and then continuing to beat strongly, and 
to him audibly. 

« [am afraid that my business is involved beyond 
hope;”’ and the young man leaned against the coun- 
terin much agitation. 

« Why do you think so?” asked Mr. Allison, in 
a voice as calm as he could assume. 

“ Because I have met with several heavy losses 
lately. Cameron’s failure has involved a loss of at 
least twelve thousand dollars, and I have sunk more 
than that sum by my country custom.” 

«“ What are you going to do” 

«“T cannot tell. One thing is certain; I shall not 
be able to meet my payments on to-morrow. They 
are five thousand dollars, and I have not one hun- 
dred. Failure, in- 
evitable and totally ruinous, stares me in the face.” 

«“ And I shall be involved in that ruin,” said Mr. 
Allison, pacing the narrow behind his 
counter backwards and forwards, in manifest agita- 
tion of mind. 


Every resource is exhausted. 
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«“T trust not, sir,” Erskine ventured to say. 

« Young man,” said the father-in-law, pausing 
and looking Erskine steadily and sternly in the 
face, “when you fail, I shall be stripped of every 
thing. The hard earnings of forty industrious years 
will be scattered to the winds, and I turned upon 
the world, in my old age, without a dollar. Fool, 
fool that I was, to suffer my better convictions to 
be overruled!” 


«“ You are only on my paper to the amount of 


about twenty thousand dollars,” Erskine said, after 
the old man had ceased speaking. 

«“ Only twenty thousand! And pray sir, how 
much do you suppose I am worth?” 

« At least three times that sum,” was the confi- 
dent reply. 

«“ You were never more mistaken in your life, sir! 
I am, or rather was worth about twenty thousand 
dollars, and no more. Of course I am now a beg- 
gar!” He said this with a bitterness of tone, that 
touched the heart of the imprudent and reckless 
young man, and made him feel 2 keen compunction 
for what he had done. 

But no affliction of mind could stay the onward 
course of events. ‘The morrow came, and Erskine’s 
He had failed. Then came 
meetings of creditors, assignments, etc. Every 


store was closed. 
thing was given up, splendid furniture and all; and 
Mrs. Erskine was compelled to seek refuge in her 
father’s house, for her husband, now a broken “ mer- 
chant,” had no place in which to give her a shel- 
But worse than all, the hard earnings of her 
father were drained out to lift notes upon which 


ter. 
he had placed his name. His houses were sold, 
and his stock reduced, so that when all was over, 
he had the fixtures of his shop left, his household 
furniture, and a very small stock of furs and trim- 
mings, with which to go on with his business, and 
eke out a support for a still large and expensive 
family. As for Erskine, he was glad to obtain a 
situation as clerk upon a moderate salary, and as 
for Josephine, much as she despised a clerk, she 
found herself in the end, only the wife of a clerk. 

On the same day that Mrs. Erskine left her beau- 
tiful home, to fall back into obscurity, Mrs. Bradford 
changed her neat little dwelling for one more im- 
posing in appearance, yet possessing no higher 
attractions for her eye, than the pleasant place 
where the first two years of her happy wedded life 
had been spent. Her husband’s interest in the bu- 
siness had proved much more productive than he 
had anticipated, and although in no way desirous 
of making a more showy appearance than that 
which he already made, his partners insisted that 
he should take that external position in society 
which his means and standing clearly warranted; 
and it was in yielding to their wishes, that he had 
taken a beautiful house and furnished it in hand- 
some sty le. 

Of course Mrs. Bradford did not seek to renew 
an acquaintance with Mrs. Erskine. The change 
in their relative circumstances would have been a 
suflicient inducement for her to have gone to her 
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and suffered the past to sleep in oblivion. But 
conscious that there was no real change in Jose- 
phine’s character, and having no sympathy with 
such views as she had professed and acted upon, 
she deemed it best for both, now that there was a 
separation, to let the gulf remain between them. 
The effect upon Josephine’s mind, it is to be 
hoped, was salutary. Changes like these, by 
altering an individual’s position, and therefore 
changing his relation to all surrounding objects, 
enable him to see often that to be truth which he 


THE 
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THE MAIDEN’S TOILET. 


thought error, and that to be error which he had 
called truth. 

To others, the whole story may teach this lesson 
—that a young man ought to be estimated accord- 
ing to what he really is, and not according to any 
position in which he may be placed. The young 
man who has intelligence, sound principles and an 
active mind, must rise inevitably. And he who 
lacks these, be his position what it may, if it de- 
pend upon his own exertions to sustain it, will as 
surely fall. 


TOILET. 


RAND 


(See Plate.) 


’T was the Sabbath morn, and the fairest dress 
That e’er in this world of loveliness 

Had wrapt in its beauty that lowly glen, 
Seemed resting upon its bosom then. 


The silvery notes of the Sabbath bell 

Were floating sweetly across the dell, 

And gathering groups were hastening on, 
In the pure, fresh air of that hallow’d morn. 


But one, *twould seem, was still wanting there, 
Mid the quiet group of the young and fair; 

For glances from many a sparkling eye 

Were bent on a cottage door hard by. 


What will that opening door reveal? 

What pearl does that humble roof conceal, 
That draws all hearts to its lowly shrine, 
Like the jewel yet hidden within the mine? 


But now on the hill-side fair and green 
Another, a manly form is seen— 

The pride of youth is upon his brow, 

And health in his cheek’s impetuous glow. 


Swiftly, yet gently he passes o’er 

The rose-decked path to the cottage door, 
And there, as a smile lights up his eye, 
He lists to the maiden’s soliloquy. 


Fair, fair was she as a poet’s dream, 

With her sunny curls and her eye’s soft beam— 
From her parted lips low words were stealing, 
The innocent thoughts of her heart revealing. 


“Oh! bright is the bonnie blue sky to-day, 
And I must deck me and hie away; 

The bells are ringing so joyously 

It seems as though they were calling me. 


And Willie, dear Willie, he will be there, 
With his happy face and his manly air: 
The flowers he loves to day I’ll wear, 

And wreathe their buds in my golden hair: 


The rose-bud, twined with the snowy bell 

Of his favourite lily of the vale, 

He will read in them what I dare not tell, 

For they speak a language he knows full well.” 


*“Aline”’—she turns with a stifled shriek, 

And a mantling blush is upon her cheek, 
While the frowning glance of her first surprise 
Is lost in the laugh of her merry eyes. 


“ Willie, it was not kind to steal 

Thus on my lonely hours, and hear 
Thoughts that you know I would conceal 
From every eye and from every ear. 


“ But stay—on this day of peace and love, 
When Heaven seems smiling from above, 
I must forgive, and these flowers shall be 
A token of peace from you to me. 


“And I was wrong, for I might have known 
You would not leave me to go alone; 

The flowers you promised me long ago 

You have brought them, Willie, to day, I know. 


“Forget-me-not—ah! how sweet a name— 
What other so happy a one may claim? 
But what more fitting a flower like this, 
The emblem of hope and of faithfulness?” 


“ Will I forgive you? Yes, Willie, yes, 
ZI would not cause you one hour's distress, 
And something within me seems to say 
I must not chide on the Sabbath day.” 
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AT A FRIEND’S.—No. 5. 


BY MRS. 8. E. FARLEY. 


“ We knocked at your door last evening, and 
were greeted with the inhospitable ‘ not at home.’ ” 

«“ And you are here now just in time to welcome 
us home, my dear friends. We have this moment 
alighted from a ride to Montville.” 

“ But what could induce you to ride in the 
woods, where there was nothing to be seen or 
heard.” 

« Why in truth, we are not quite tired of each 
other yet, and can enjoy a ride when there is little 
to be seen, as well now, as ‘when life was young 
ten years ago.’ Then the scenery was beautifully 
varied and picturesque; that I will not describe to 
you, as you must view it yourselves, to judge of 
its beauty. But our paramount object was to visit 
Barrett, the solitaire. We thought it little to our 
credit to live within thirty miles of a real hermit, 
and a real cave, and know them only by report.” 

“And you have really seen the recluse? Let 
us hear about him, do.” 

«“ You will not find the account so interesting as 
you anticipate. That his reason is a little clouded 
I cannot doubt. No man with a brain untouched 
by accident or disease would be a voluntary life- 
long exile from all social comforts or domestic 
happiness, passing fifty years with no one to pro- 
tect, love, live for, and labour for; without one 
heart to share in all his purposes and pursuits, his 
joys and sorrows. I love nature as well as any 
man; I love her in all her simple graces, and yet 
more dearly in her majestic beauty; the face of 
nature is ever fair, but happy human faces are 
fairer still. I acknowledge, for I have felt, the 
music, the melody, of her thousand voices; but can 
they touch the heart like the tones of confiding 
love, of devoted affection, those tones, which seem 
the echo of our purest and sweetest thoughts? I 
have held communion too with nature in her 
holiest temples, but I soon yearned for communion 
with a kindred mind, a twin spirit, a human soul.” 

«“ Why, solitude is sweeter certainly, if we have 
only some one to whom we can whisper, ‘how 
sweet is solitude.’ ” 

“Do you know the cause of this man’s seclu- 
sion?” 

“ Not fully. Some tale there is of jealousy; he 
left his bride at the altar.” 

“ Did he receive you cordially ’”’ 

“Yes. We had found some acres of the finest 
blackberries, far from any dwelling or clearing, and 
I had lined and filled my hat for want of a basket. 
We met an old man with a long beard, a woollen 
cap, garments made of cloth indeed, but so strange 
and awkward, as though the sleeves were used for 
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pants, and the pants covered the arms. As he 
would not sell me a new basket he carried, I gave 
him my blackberries, and he invited us home. 
The cave is more comfortable than I supposed a 
cave could be, and seems originally designed for a 
habitation. It is not very lofty, but there is a 
natural aperture in the top, and as Barrett has con- 
structed a rough chimney of stones below it, there 
is no smoke to incommode one. It is a more in- 
viting abode from having two apartments, the back 
one needing nothing but a door to make it per- 
fectly secure from all intrusion. Having ranged 
these woods twenty years before another white 
man had entered them, he has collected many 
singular and curious articles; but nothing in the 
cave seemed to combine so much beauty and com- 
fort as the covering of his bed, the counterpane. 
The outside was made of the skins of the heads 
and necks of wild ducks, and other large birds, 
dressed with the plumage on, joined very neatly, 
and lined with furs.” 

«“ How is the cavern situated?” 

«“ Romantically enough, in the side of a rocky 
hill, the whole face of which is covered with some 
wild vine, surrounded by a variety of trees, and on 
the margin of a beautiful pond. On this pond 
floated a large raft of logs, perhaps half an acre in 
extent, which had all been covered with earth, and 
formed the hermit’s garden. A flourishing and 
fertile garden it was too, and as firm to the tread 
as the solid earth. That ground produces vegeta- 
bles enough to supply a man with food, independent 
of the chase. The old misanthrope did not speak 
to Mrs. Darley at all, not replying when she ad- 
dressed him. I thought he looked on rather con- 
temptuously as I lifted her over a wet spot, so I 
carried her on to the chaise, giving him at the same 
time a look he could not misunderstand. 

« « How long have you been married” said he. 

« « Seven years.’ 

«“<T guess women are better than they used to 
be,’ was his only reply. 

“On taking our leave we rode down to Union, 
enjoying a most lovely landscape all the way, 
particularly as we came within view of Seven-tree 
pond and its environs. ‘The Methodist denomina- 
tion were holding a field-meeting in the neighbour- 
hood, and as neither of us had ever attended one, 
I turned our horse’s head in that direction. After 
walking a short distance through the wood we 
entered upon the camp ground. It was a smooth, 
even slope, with a growth of tall rock-maples 
about four feet apart, smooth stems, not a branch 
within twenty feet from the ground, and no un- 
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dergrowth, not a stick or a shrub for ten acres 
round.” 

« A noble colonnade!” 

“The congregation, of four or five thousand 
people, were seated upon benches beneath the 
trees, protected from the sun by that leafy roof, 
which seemed almost to touch the sky. At the 
foot of the slope was a semicircle of white tents, 
and between these and the benches stood a plat- 
form, upon smooth sawn stumps, supporting a rude 
desk and seats. On this platform, which had an 
awning, the ministers were seated, and an aged 
man was then concluding his discourse. He 
turned as he closed to a young clergyman who 
had just arrived, and said, ‘ We should like a word 
of exhortation from our young brother.’ The man 
looked heated, and weary, and unprepared, but as 
he rose to speak a single dead leaf, the harbinger 
of autumn, floated along before the eyes of the mul- 
titude, and settled slowly on the book before him. 

«“ «For we all do fade as a leaf,’ he began in a 
rich, clear voice. ‘Frail emblem of mortality, thy 
summer of life is over, thy greenness and glory are 
gone, thy decay is at hand,’ and, as he swept it 
upon the ground, ‘dust thou art, and unto dust 
must thou return. And is not the same sentence 
passed upon each one of us, my friends? Is it true 
that we all do perish as the grass, and wither as 
the green herb? Must the beaming eyes, the active 
limbs, I view around me, so full of life, must they 
too, in a few short years, crumble to clay? It is 
the law of God, the lot of nature. Decay and 
death have reigned over all men that have gone 
before, and they will subdue all that shall come 
after us; but, blessed be God, the death of the body 
may be the life of the soul, a happy, a glorious, an 
everlasting life. Yes, the dust shall return to the 
earth as it was, but the spirit shall return to God 


who gave it; then, 


‘Let sickness blast, and death devour, 
If Heaven shall recompense our pains, 
Perish the grass and fade the flower, 
If firm the word of God remains.’ 


“This ready way of improving a simple occur- 
rence of the moment fixed the attention of the audi- 
ence, while the speaker drew a beautiful picture of 
happiness beyond the grave, so vivid, so winning, 


that I believe every one was ready to exclaim with 
him, ‘ When may I die; when may I live for ever.’ 
But he paused not there; he pointed out the only 
sure path to this blessed state, and at the conclu- 
sion poured forth a petition so full of reverence, 
humility, love, and faith, so evidently from the 
heart, that it could not fail to reach the heart, and 
as soon as the deep amen resounded through those 
woods we moved silently away, fearing something 
would be done to mar the holy beauty and 
sublimity of the scene. When out of sight and 
hearing of the crowd of worshippers, we sat down 
under an oak which looked venerable enough to 
have sheltered the Abnaquis or Penobscots. I be- 
lieve we were too much impressed with the scene 
to speak, but after a time my wife repeated, in her 
own low tones, that beautiful hymn of Bryant’s, 
beginning 

‘ The groves were God’s first temples. Ere man learned 

To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 

And spread the roof above them—ere he framed 

The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 

The sound of anthems—in the darkling wood 

Amid the cool and silence, he knelt down 

And offered to the Mightiest, solemn thanks 

And supplication.’ 


The descriptive part of that hymn was an exact 
delineation of the place, even to the oak over our 
heads, and a soothing and suitable continuation of 
the worship. If I ever felt true devotion it was 
then, on that day. The petition in the concluding 
lines would ill accord with the noise and disorder 
accompanying any field-meeting I have witnessed. 

* And, to the beautiful order of thy works 

Learn to conform the order of our lives.’ ”’ 


«“ You are the last man I should have suspected 
of countenancing such an infringement of propriety 
as a camp-meeting. Let me describe to you some 
scenes at a field-meeting last year, if indeed I can 
repeat what I feel to be blasphemy.” 

“Oh no, do not,” said Mrs. D. “The scene we 
witnessed needs no heightening by contrast, and I 
wish to retain that impression of simple earnest 
devotion. Give us one of your pleasant songs, 
rather, and on to-morrow evening I promise you 
some music that will please even your taste, 
fastidious as it is.” 
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SONNET 


ACCOMPANYING A COPY OF W. J. WALTER'S “ POET,” 


SENT BY A LADY TO HER FRIEND 


Go, tasteful volume, with thy varied page, 
With faithful, fond affection warmly g!owing, 
In simple touches from the true heart flowing, 

And the sweet graces of that classic age, 

When the /ast look of chivalry was thrown 
Upon a world it gladden’d with its smile, 
Nurturing a constant love, unstained by guile, 


And when Romance’s magic sceptre shone, 
Triumphant in the empire of the heart: 
Go, lovely book, and in thy gentle tone, 
More true, more eloquent than modern art, 
Go to mine early friend, that she may own 
Upon thy pages mirror’d, she can trace 
Her own bright portrait, rich in every grace! D 
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that were almost instantly steeped in oblivion. 
Alas! all was not well in at least one mansion, 
t! ts und elegant in Broadway, within 
whose walls the fairest and noblest of the city had 
that evening celebrated the rthnight of a young 
ind lovely being. The guests had departed, and 
all was hushed in the dwelling, when the front 
d was softly opened and a female enveloped in 
a close hood and cloak, st PI d forth into the dark- 
l One moment s! pau ed and gazed irreso- 
lut 1 1 at the wind vy of a chamb where 
hot - is still | vw; the next she d her 
( los I 1, 1 descending the I 
s y down t treet unti 

! l { 1 ha nK stand. ( 1 carriage aio > 
i 1 by its side stood a person mufiled up 
herself, who met her with a rapturous expres- 
1 of greeting, and handing her into the carriage, 
to i seat by her side. The rattle of the flying 


’ toe aft 
Himaces Ol} 


chamber as they v 
hemselves to rest, murmuring bl 
head o their idolized dau 


the sound died away in the distance 


w! was abroad so late, and what c 
casion of such haste. Little did t 


. } , 1 


id them bereave 


heels as they dashed up the str 


ets roused the 


vere composing 


essings on the 


hter, and, listening unti 
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, they wondered 

uld be the OC- 

hey dream that 
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d and desolate; 





that the child of their soul’s affection, for whom 
t 1 to | d late, the joy of their aged 
eve " the light of t dv g¢ had forsaken 
them for a st ; for t he was little bett 
1a ' v had won the love of the beau- 
tiful Alcesta. Sleep on, ts of the Disobedient! 
for ere another ni it a thorn will be] inted n your 
( h which will for ever banish “tired nature’ 
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t I it drive; the hurried « 
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great city, like 
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rent through the human frame, when 


a noble ship the last sail was unfurled, 


t} last 


Llc ias 


yrder given, 


ht bark 


“ And 


O’er the silvery bay,’ 


away flew the | 


and the waves bounded gaily beneath her, as if 


rroud of the pre 


‘ious burthen entrusted to their 
seeping; for never had a more noble looking pair 
rod her deck, than they who leaned over the tafl- 
One 


was aman of about twenty-five, whose tall, elegant 


I 
| 
t 
rail with their eyes fixed on the receding city. 


figure displayed the most perfect proportions of 
manly beauty. Masses of curling black hair sha- 
where the olive of Spain 
for his 


brow was white as polished marble, while the lower 


dowed a countenance 


mingled with the lilies of a colder clime; 


part of his face was almost swarthy. But his eyes 


—who can describe the expression of the full 


dark orbs whose eagle glances wandered far and 


wide over the waters, ever and anon returning and 


resting on the beautiful being at his side. Flashing 


and revealing 


with intellect of the highest order, 
, } } 
in their clear depths an unutterable devotion of 


oul, they sent fi times such corruscations 


of boldness and recklessness as would have startled 
an observer more deeply versed in human nature, 


| 





or less dee} lv in love than was Alcesta, for she it 


was who now stood alone—alone in the wide world, 
with the one who had beguiled her from duty and 
7 | f; 


had caused her to incur the f 





rful penalty of dis- 
obedience, for her only protector. 
«“ Juan,” she said, as she turned her tearful eyes 


to his face, “look! the last spire has disappeared ; 





we are alone upon the ocean! 
«“ Not alone, dear 
of Juan de Alvarez. “ We are t 


st,” re pli d the deep, rich voice 
wether, But why 
do you weep, Alcesta?” for her tears fell like rain 


on the 1 


hand she held; “ what is there to fear, and 
Am I not taking thee 


and, where 


what have you to regret? 
] the orang 


to a fair home in a sunny 


blooms wild, where flowers more beautiful than 


those of the gardens of the north spring up beneath 
the very feet, and where slaves shall anticipate thy 
hall do homage to the bride 
of Juan de Alvarez; and more than all, do I not 
Alcesta’ nay, thee; thou shalt 


angel, my 


lightest wishes’ All 


love thee, I adore 


be my guardian saint; and in the wor- 


ler thee, shalt forget all other objects.” 
even then, with the tears yet glistening 
her cheeks, like dew on 


upon the most delicate 
leaf of the rose, did Alcesta forget home and native 
] 


f 
und: the father who would have died to shield her 


from harm, and the mother whose whole life had 
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Thus will it ever 
with 


been devotion to her happiness. 


be; many a flower is reared tenderness, 
watched over with sleepless eyes and yearning 
love, until it expands into perfect loveliness, but 
where, oh! where, is the looked-for return of grate- 
ful fragrance! It is scentless; it flaunts awhile in 
the sunshine; another gathers it, and the beautiful 
a sigh, far from the 
As Alcesta listened 


to his glowing description of the Elysian scenes 


flower is borne away without 
“hand that hath nursed it.” 
awaiting them, of the palace where she would 


yueen, and the love that would be round 


reign as q 


about her like an enchanted circle, she forgot the 
hearts that were even then bursting with agony 
for her sake. Every feeling, every aspiration, was 
onward, onward; her thoughts went not back to the 
darkened chamber where one pale form lay ex- 
tended as in death, while a white-haired man bent 
alternately over the couch in speechless woe, or 
with clasped hands called wildly on his child, his 
lost Alcesta. Oh! id fearful 


retribution on the author of such misery, for a day 


bitter ar must be the 
will come when the reward of the disobedient shall 
be meted out in overflowing measure. 

Juan de Alvarez was descended from a noble 
Spanish family, who sought refuge from the inter- 
nal commotions of their own land in the island of 
Cuba. Several generations had passed away since 
then, and by intermarriages many of the peculiari- 
ties of his race were lost, yet he inherited the fiery 
} 


temperament, the pride, the quick sense of injury, 


and the ready arm to avenge it, with much that 


might have been exalted into chivalry had it not 
been tainted with a heartless selfishness that never 
belonged to the 


hich-born, rich, and educated in strict adherence 


noble knights of Spain. Young, 
to the fa:th of his fathers, many a little peccadillo 
was overlooked or winked at, which would have 
been severely visited on the head of a more humble 


offender, for the golden offerings of the wealthy 
son of the true church were peculiarly acceptable 
to the tre 


Juan de Alvarez 


usury of St. Peter, established at Havana. 
lived as though the 


therefore, 


world were created solely for his enjoyment; and 


when, on a summer tour in the United States, he 
first beheld Alcesta, he di 


stacle could interpose between his desires and their 


eamed not that any ob- 


object. It was not long ere he read in the eloquent 
eyes that always met him with beams of joy, that 
his passi ym was returned; but the rejection of his 
suit by her father roused all 


vowed 


his nature, and he to win her, to rob the 
aged parent of his brightest jewel, if but in revenge 
for the 

The father of Alcesta was a man of deep pene- 


tration, and he had discovered traits in the charac- 


fancied insult he received. 


ter of Juan de Alvarez which made him tremble 
for the happiness of his daughter; for with the keen 
eye of a parent, he perceived the impression made 
on her susceptible imagination by the insinuating 
address of the young Spaniard. His was a painful 
task, for never before had he thwarted her wishes, 


nor, proud and wealthy as he was, would he have 


the worst passions of 


ALCESTA. 


opposed her union with the poorest mechanic who 
bore an unblemished character, could he have been 
But 


) ] rec us to be- 





promoted. 
i 


satisfied that her welfare was b 
his only child was a treasure to 





stow on a stranger, and he felt that his duty as a 
parent required him to ascertain, if possible, the 
ked at his 


hands the highest earthly boon he possessed. Deli- 





character and pursuits of the man who ¢ 


cately, therefore, and cautiously, he approached the 
ble honour of Juan took 


d involuntarily 


subject; but the inflamma 
, 


fire, and his hand rest on the hilt 


of a jewelled dagger which he wore concealed in 
the folds of his with indigna- 
tion, he rushed from the presence of the father and 


h 
dress. Burning 


sought the daughter. 

In a large and richly furnished apartment, 
Alcesta reclined on a sofa, her head resting on he: 
hand, and her eyes closed as in deep thought, 
while the light of a full moon as it looked down 
from the blue dé pths of a cloudless summer sky, 
fell over and around her, as if to shield her with its 
pure and holy influence from the temptations of 
earth. The warm south wind came softly through 


the open windows, stealing as it pass¢ 1 the breath 
of numberless greenhouse plants, filling the room 


ana 


silently did the maiden 


her, 


efore which 


Long 


with fragrance. 
muse, unheeding all that surrounded for a 
dream of love was in her young heart, ! 

the moonlight, the flowers, the us drapery 


rorge: 


of the room, and the glowing Indian feathers and 
rose-lipped shells displayed in a curious Chines: 


cabinet of gold and ivory all faded into dull a 
the 
near he r broke he r 


he 


rustling among 


commonplace realities. <A 
leaves of a superb orange tre« 
Alvare L stood b fore 


reverie, and Juan de h 
« Alcesta,” he said, in an agitated voice, “ 


f. 
I have 
come to say farewell for ever.” 

“Juan! Juan!” 

«“ Nay, hear me, Alcesta: I have been spurned 
have listened to words which no 


nav 


bv your father; I 
other man should have uttered and live, yet for your 


sake I spared him; I have been branded as an 
adventurer, a seeker of wealth; and my suit re- 


‘ 1. 


you, the victim of 


what remains but to say farewell and leave 





tyranny, condemned to a mise- 


rable existence, a very slave, or at best the slave of 
. so 7” 
parent al caprice! 

The blood mounted to the temples of the spoils d 
child of 
that his words were p1 
He kne It 


lowest tone of music as 


indulgence, and the wily Juan perceived 
eir intended eflect 
before her, and the 


he whispered, “ Fly wit! 


ducing t 


his voice sank to 


me, Ales sta, my belove d, fly, and I will be to thec 
} ” 


more than father or mother. 
Her head sunk on his shoulder, and she mur- 
mured, “I will go.” 
Ere he left her she had vowed in the sight of 
Op} 
to cling to him 
weal or woe; and the day, the hour, the 
That night her fathe: 


Heaven, and de spite all sition, to become 1 


wife of Juan de Alvarez, thre 
were 


med her 





way, 


all arranged. 


infor 
; vs 2 
of all that had passed between himself and Juan, 


and told her, even with tears, that his anxiety for 





























ALCESTA. 


her future peace alone had compelled him to reject 


an alliance with one so utterly unknown. “ My 
daughter,” he said, as he bent over her and kissed 
her brow as he was wont to do before retiring to rest, 


“Tam old and have had experience; believe me, this 


and oh! should you 


man cannot 
be tem 
ner ty and des Vv coun } reme her t} 

entreaties, and despise my counsels, remember that 
your father, who never used toward you any lan- 


make you happy: 


ted to forget your duty, to disregard my 


uage but that of persuasion, now commands you 


to listen the addresses of Juan de 
Alvarez.” 


more to 


Summer had ripened into autamn—if that can 
be called autumn which is but a prolonged and 
more urtant su er—when in one of the most 
beautiful private sidences in the city of Havana 
a gay party were as mbled to welcome the fair 
northern bride of Juan de Alvarez to her new 
home. Palace-like indeed in its magnificence, 


} 
} } 


beyond aught she had ever imagined, was that 
ith noble and queenly grace did its 
h the ad: 
side of the long lofty apartment was separated 


slender 


h 
home, and w 








mistress move throug niring crowd. One 


from a spacious piazza by a row of 
marble columns, whose polished shafts glittered 
like crystal in the blaze of a thousand wax-lights. 
It was curtained at pleasure by a drapery of rose- 
coloured silk, which was now looped to the ceiling 
by silver cords, while the between were 


spaces 


occuple iby vases of alabaster, filled with the rarest 


1 At 


and most fragrant fl one end the room 
large bay window, in whose deep 


owers. 
terminated in a |! 


recess were placed lieht stands of gilded wood, 
supporting small « elicate garden pots of porcelain, 
] ‘are and skill, the 
<oties, plants which bloom but in 
that 


be vty only beneath the beams 


in which were reared, with great 


most fragile of « 


certain tions of the tropics, and 


por 


| 
unfold their perfect 


many 


of a vertical sun. In the midst hung a cage of 
golden wires, containing a pair of those far eastern 


birds, 


“ Whose win th radiant when at rest, 


Lose all 


rs, tho 
} 


their beauty when they fy.” 


posite extremity was a similar win- 


upon extensive and highly decorated 


At the 
} 


cow opening 


op 
i 


. . . , 
pleasure grounds, where, from among the orange 


and dark-leaved citron, many a marble statue 


gleamed out cold and white in the moonlight, 


while, at a short distance from the house, a foun- 
tain threw its sparkling jets high in the air, dif- 
hing coolness, and lulling the senses 


the 


fusing a refre 


with its murmurs. Far in the distance, on 
right, rose t k plantations of cocoa, banana, and 


other tropical fruits. It was a scene of enchant- 


ment to Alcesta; but at last her head swam with 
the swiit revolut ms of the lying waltzers, dazzled 
by the blaze of light, and faint with the ove rpower- 
ing perfu ie of flowe rs, she determined to ste il 
away for a few moments where she could breathe 
more freely. She dared not venture alone into the 
grounds, where the undisturbed repose of nature 


invited her, fling the drapery from an arched 
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doorway she proceeded along a gallery lighted only 
by the moon streaming through the narrow Gothic 
wind 
At the 


window of richly 


in a small room fitted up as an oratory. 
1 of was a 
} 


stained glass, the centre ad 


farther en the room 
yrned DY in exquisite 
painting of the infant Saviour, surrou ided 
Before a full length 


picture of the blessed virgin, which occupied a niche 


by like- 


nesses of the twelve ape stles. 


on the right of the window, a taper was kept c 


me 


stantly burning, while on a small altar in an 


‘ = — - . - eae 
site niche was displayed a cross of precious stones, 
: ] 
Ales 
, 
80 ca 


that 


eproof in 


sta paused, and her eyes fell on a countenance 


so divine, so full of heavenly compassion, 


she was awe-struck, and fancying there was 


the 


r almost living expression, turned 
hastily away. Not there, not 


] 





rest; she, the doubly disobedient; and returning to 
the room she had left, passed unnoticed into the 
conservatory, where, in the deep, cool shadow, she 
rejoiced to find herself alone. No, Alcesta, thou 


art not alone, for, from among a few plants from 


the cold north, which droop and languish in the 
ungenial heat, the violet, the flower of memory, 
turns upward its deep blue eyes and speaks to thee 
of home. Instantly the past rushes over thee like 
a frightful dream; then comes the present; thou too 
land. Thy tears fall 


ce the healthful 


art a stranger in a strana 


fast upon the flower, not li and re- 


freshing dew, but like the burning diops that some- 
times fall when no clouds are in the heavens, pre- 
cursors of a coming tempest. Alcesta wept bitterly; 


fortous 





it moment the moon—the 
it that had 


but at th 


i witnessed her wedlence 


eye of night dis : 
opened full upon her, and by its light she became 
aware that a pair of human eyes—large, lustrous, 
and black as night itself, were gazing at her throuch 


the light trellice which sheltered the window on 


The h circumstance, thi 


the 


1 a thousand conflicting 


the outside. our, t! » near 


proximity and fearful « ession of eves, in 


which seemed concentrate 
passions and emotions, p iralysed Alcesta, and con- 
forsook her. When she recovered the 
eared. Her hus 


sciousness 


object of her alarm had disap; rand 


entered the alcove to recall her to the guests, and, 
rallying her discomfited powers, she was soon the 
gayest of the gay, and when she awoke the next 
morning the occurrence was remembered only as 
adream. Winter, or rather the months which are 


called winter, in that 


és ——sweet south clime, 


Wi 


ch knoweth and feareth no winter time,” 
passed swiftly away in a continual round of par- 
ties and amusements that left no room for remorse 


Alcesta, 


husband she forgot, or endea- 


in th 


devoted love of her 


e heart of while in the unwavering, 


voured to forget, all other loves. Then came the 
spring, with a wealth of vegetation, and a 


hue, from the 


rveous 


robing of nature in flowers of every 


snowy bridal blosson the orange to the blush- 


‘ 
is Ol 


ing multiflora, each sending up its own peculiar 


offering of incense, till the very atmosphere was 


yws, and opening another door found herself 





x 


heavy with their breath. Alcesta seemed to live in 
a new and bewildering, yet delicious state of exist- 
ence, and feeling as if Paradise itself could scarcely 
offer enjoyments more exquisite, or objects more 
beautiful, than those which surrounded her, gave 
herself up to a dreamy sense of happiness, like a 
Alas! beneath 
the smoothest seas lie the sunken rocks on which 
Her 


favourite resort, during the sultry hours of the day, 


bark sailing on a waveless ocean. 
many a goodly vessel is wrecked and lost. 


was the piazza we have mentioned, and there she 
spent hours gazing down into a garden, separated 
only from her own by a high, close paling, as if to 
prevent the prying eyes of curiosity from pene- 
trating its secrets. No eye, however, could discover 
trees 


shrubs, surrounding a house built in the style of 


more than that it was a wilderness of and 


an English cottage, with its long, low porch shaded 


by a screen of honeysuckle and jessamine. It was 


evidently inhabited, but an old black woman was 


the only being Alcesta had ever seen about the 


place. Could she be the sole occupant of a spot 
80 lovely?’ 

“Can you tell me, Juan,” she said to her hus- 
band, “ who lives in that sweet cottage? Perhaps 
some one is pining there in solitude whom it would 
be charitable to visit.” 

Juan de Alvarez bent for a moment more intently 
over the book he was reading, before he replied, 
with an 
assumed, that it was noticed by Alcesta, “ Yes, 
that is, I have heard that it was occupied by a 
woman, but from the reports concerning her, not 
with whom you 
You had better make no inquiries about her; 
indeed, it will be displeasing to me, and might 
subject yourself to degrading suspicions.” 

From that hour, although the mystery which 
hung over the cottage and its inmates rendered it 


indifference of manner so evidently 


one would wish to associate. 


a more intense and interesting theme for conjec- 
ture, no allusion to it ever passed her lips. Be- 
lieving that her husband knew more than he chose 
to acknowledge, she felt that the “electric chain” 
which had bound her to him had been struck, and 
its finest and most subtle chord snapped for ever. 
One year had elapsed since she became the wife of 
Juan de Alvarez; she was now the mother of his 
child; and with the first smile of her infant came 
a realizing sense of the bitterness of the cup she 
had prepared for her own parents, and she shuddered 
as she thought that at some future day he might 
inflict upon her heart also, the pangs “sharper 
than a serpent’s tooth.” Comfort thyself, Alcesta! 
not so will they be avenged whose gray hairs thou 
hast brought with sorrow to the grave. Ay! press 
him to thy bosom; he will be thy only. comforter 
when all others have forsaken thee; when through 
long nights of agony thou prayest to die, his smile 
will revive thee, and his sweet voice recall thee to 
earth. 
stroke that awaits thee; 


But oh! deeper and more deadly is the 
he who won thee from 
duty; even he shall be thy destroyer. One day as 


Alcesta sat by the cradle of her sleeping infant, 
\ I 
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a low voice 2 
said that a little 
girl requested permission to see the baby. 


«“ ],et her come up, 


rocking it cently while she sung in 


song of old, a servant entered, and 


certainly,” said Aleesta; and 


with a mother’s pride she lifted the rosy boy to her 


lap, and awaited the entrance of her young visitor. 
In a few minutes a lovely child about five years old 
tripped noiselessly into the room, as if fearful of 
being considered an intruder. 


h Alcesta, “and get 


“Come here, my dear,” said 





acquainted with little Juz > and as the child 
raised her eves and fixed them full on the speaker, 
the ame unde fined feelings of terror she ex} l 
enced when she met that glance in the conserva- 
tory thrilled through the frame of Alcesta. The 
resemblance was too perfect to be 1 taken, | 

was it not strange that something in the deep, full 
eves of the child reminded her also of un It 
could only be fan vet | ifter the le Bea- 
trice—for she had asked her name—had departed 


she sat pondering over the circumstance till thoug! 
When, the next 


mentioned it to Juan, he laughed, but his brow 


itself became torture. day, she 


crew dark, and soon after, telling her that he had 
received letters requiring his absence for a few 
lays, he kissed her tenderly, and caressing his 


infant son, departed. What was it, Alcesta, 


{ 
that 


then came over thy young spirit like the terrible 
hush preceding the hurricane; and why didst th 
tremble to thy heart’s core, as the tender aspen 


ou 
quivers ere it feels the first breath of the tempest? 
Rise! and stand once more erect in thy pride and 
beauty before thou art bowed down and crushed by 
It comes! it comes! Hide thee in the 


seek some sure defence! Alas! 


the storm! 
cleft of a rock! 
thou hast none. 

Alcesta was preparing for repose; the rich clus- 


tering tresses of her auburn hair were released 


from their confinement, and a slave was 


young 


employing her skill in smoothing the refractory 


curls. Her task finished she trimmed the night- 
lamp, and repairing to a sma!! room adjoining that 
of her mistress, the faithful Fanchette was soon in 


a deep slumber. The night was oppressive, and 


Alcesta remained sitting before the open window, 





enjoy ing the cool breeze whi 
after nightfall. 
when a shadow fell on the floor, 
Alcesta started up and would have fled, 
but a hand detained her, and a voice, sweeter than 
the tones of a lute, yet trembling as when the wind 


h always springs 


up 
The moon was shining brightly 
ind a female entered 


the room. 


sweeps over its chords too harshly, addressed her. 
“Fear not, lady, but sit down, I would speak with 
you.” 

«“T will call Fanchette,” said Alcesta, advancing 
| 


to the door; “I am alone and—” 


«Call no one,” interrupted the stranger, implo- 


ringly; “no human ear but your own must hear 


what I have to say, yet it is well that you have 


help at hand, if you have a woman's heart you will 

need it.” 

She sat down, and, terrified as she was, Alcesta 
} 


was struck with the surpassing beauty of the face 


ent 
a 





— a 
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and figure exposed to her view. She was pale as 





the dead, and the moonlight gleamed on her high 
forehead and noble features coldly as if it fell upon 


sculptured marble. Her long black hair, uncon- 


fined by comb or fillet, lay in masses upon her 


shoulders, from which the rich velvet mantilla had 


= er 
fallen, displ 


fect for 


aying the full, rounded outline of a per- 
n, while from an exquisitely wrought chain 
he r nec k depe nded idl umond cross 
about her person. For the 
those of Alcesta; yes! they 


of gold around 


—the only ornament 


first time her eyes met 


were the s once before she had seen them 
alone, and again in the beautiful child that had 
visited her. But the connecting link. Was it only 
in imagination that the resemblance to Juan existed? 


bout to be unfolded, 
face with her 
hands motio 

“To you, lady, who were bo 
to relate 


God knows how 


n whi re slavery IS 


unknown, what [ am going may appear 


many 
My 
n beauty, who 
African 

, 


hose planta- 


. , . 
strange, improbebie; but 


bleeding hearts can witness to its truth. 


mother was a slave, of uncomm 


boasted several rem from tl 


b 


ves pure 


lood, belonging to a gentleman on w 


tion I was born. I have no paternal name. I am 


Adéle. 
father of Juan, and I became the favourite waiting 
Alvarez, wl 


as her husband 


called Of him we were purchased by the 


maid of Madam de 


gentle 


i pious and 
was cruel and overbearing 
love virtue and detest vice, 


ght. 


absent, nor 


From her I learned to 


lessons which 


few of my degraded race are tau 
When I entered the family Ju 


did he return till I was sixteen years old, 


in was 
with a 
co npl <ion searce less fair, an | feelings as reé fined, 


as those of his own sisters. It pleased him to offer 


me more attention than 


receive from her master; but how could I refuse 
his kindness, when all others were haughty and 


exacting. At last I loved him: yes! with my 
I loved him, devo- 


1 slave would 


open to the barrier between us, 


tedly, ma ily. Yet not as 


his, and often did I retire to my humble couch, and 
weep the livelong night on the bitterness of my lot. 


Born with feelings almost of loathing towards my 


own race, yet forbidden by the contaminating drops 


that flowed in my veins to raise my thoughts or 
hopes above them; and with a heart keenly a ive 


sense of its degradation, I could have cursed 


} 


to a 


the authors of my being; I could have rejoiced to 
die. I had free access to the library of my mistress, 
who had taught me to read; and Juan soon per- 
ceived that my mind was not uncultivated, and he, 
ich, the free-born, found pleasure 
Oh! 
joy of that moment when I found I was necessary 
Juan de Alvarez! About this 
died. His daughters were married 
distant parts of tl and I, 
. 


erty of Madam 


the noble, the 


in the society of a poor slave. the unutterable 


to the hap, 





time my 1 


and settled in 1e island; 


with several others, became the pr 


de Alvarez, who with a true Christian spirit in- 
stantly gave us our freedom. They went their 
ways, but I chose to remain, and soon after accom- 


15* 


panied her to this place, where she purchased the 
cottage in which I now live. It was then that Juan 
proposed to make me his wife, and as I knew little 
of the forms of soci ly I believed that the vows he 
heaven constituted a tie as 
7 


essed 


plighted in the sight of 

5 on themat the. ¢ led uni wits 
sacred as though the assembled universe witt 
I was bound, however, by an oath, 


al 
und 


, 
the ceremony. 


to ke p our marriage a secret from his mother, 


about a year afterwards she died, ignorant of 


connection between us. From that period I never 


went abroad, until I became the mother of 


Beatrice did I 


but when I 


nor 
fully realize my painful situa 
ill that the proudest I 


yet shunned by her companion 


saw her 
could wish, | 
debarred from the comm 1 privil ges of education, 
and t iunte d with her pare ntage, I became wretec ied, 
Perhaps—for h we yuld it be othe r 


—my feel- 





ings exhibited themselves too plainly, for Juan, 


who had never lived with me openly, visited 
less frequently, and I fancied treated m es 
kindly, and at last, without apprising me of 


| x 
United States. 


despair, the ra re, 


went to the 
the 


intention, he 
Who can tell the 
| ossession of mvy 


which took 
had 


learned that he 
that they were to occupy the 


his 
agony, 
whole soul when I 
returned with a bride, and 
splendid mansion 


next my cottage. It was evident that he con- 





sidered our marria is a tie that could be shaken 
off at pleasure, and the rights of the poor quadroone 
trampled upon with impunity; but I felt that I 


alone was his wife in the sight of Gx 


to distraction, I vowed to revenge my} 





hat 


it, I connect iled 


wrongs on the innocent cause of my misery. 


when the revel was at its heigl 


night, 


a dagger in my bosom, and stealing into the shrub- 
bery, crept along until I reached the conservatory. 
The first thing I saw was my intended victim, 


with the holy moonlight resting on 


ridal dress, 
1. I witnessed your emotion, 


- = 
you too id 


your face, | pause 


been deceived, betrayed, 
Had you appeared a happy, a 
| hour had last. 


ch was not for manv 


rant bride, that 
When I next 
ached him, I wept, I ra 


ell you all; but he 


been your 





1 } 
saw Juan, Wh 


days, I repre ed, and threat- 
answered coldly, with 
the air of one who felt and determined to use his 


ions and 





power, that unless I restrained my pass 


yromised to remain in periect obscurity, he would 


ild never see his face again. 





| 

remove me whe re I sh 
Think of the 
sented to 


intensity of my love when I con- 


such degradation; to live in the very 


sight and sound of his bridal revelry, to see him 
go forth, day by day, with another on his arm; to 


him and 


even the 


endure all this that I might sometimes see 
! } did 


ear his Vv consent, and for 
smallest portion of his love I would have borne the 


ice. I 
gnawings of the vulture at my heart until it was 
too 

heir of his wealth 


consu ned: but be came a mother, the 


you 
a id his 
3} yuld I 
ire, and I might utter 
} 


mother of his son, the 


proud name; and since then—but why 
speak of it—my brain is on 


He came to 


‘a 
eee tie 
aw 


things which you should not hear. 





om 
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me last night after he learned that I had permitted 
Beatrice to visit you, and informed me that as I 
had thought proper to violate his orders I must 
abide the consequences. He has a small plant i- 
tion in a desolate part of the island, and thither he 
has now gone to make arrangements for my abode. 
[ will not go, unless by force, nor can [ live longer 
as worthless. ‘This 


and feel that I am cast aside 
} 


, 
ve > 
dagger, le 


’ and a slender blade of steel flashed in t 
moonlight, “this dagger shall end my miserable 
existence, unless—and oh! lady,” she continued, 


kneeling before Alcesta, and cl asping her hands pas- 
sionately together, “the sacrifice I ask cannot make 
you mere wretched than I have been—unless you 
give me back the love of my husband—for so I will 
call hima in spite of all after ties. You have wealth, 
you have other friends, a station in society, he is 


] 


my all;” her face in the folds of 


shudder shook 


and she buried 
Icesta’s dress, while a convulsive 


the whole frame of the injured quadroone. 


During the whole of this recital Alcesta re- 
mained motionless, but the hue of death stole 
gradually over her face, and her limbs assumed its 


rigid coldness, and when the last words fell on her 
ear, she felt that her doom was sealed. She uttered 
no cry, but bending over the still crouching form 
of the poor Adele, said in a calm tone, “ Come 
here at this time to-morrow; and now leave me.” 


It was past midnight when the sleeping Fan- 


chette was suddenly roused by the grasp of an icy 
hand on her arm, and starting up beheld her mis- 
bed, h abite l 


her 


tress standing by the in a riding- 


dress, her wild, and cheeks flushed. 


Fanchette,” 


eyes 
she said, in a strangely al- 
[ am 


“ Rise, 
tered voice, “rise and dress Juan, quick; 
going a long journey; softly, softly, do not let him 
loak, I will be back 


in a moment;” and proceeding to her dressing- 


ery, there; tie on his cap and « 


room, she hastily packed a few jewels in a casket, 


and taking a small sum of money, she murmured, 
«Not for myself would I touch this hated gold, 
but our child; I could not see him starve.” She 


returned to the room she had left. “Now, good 
Fanchette, get me a glass of cordial, water, some- 
thing before I go.” 

The 


brought the water her mistress had disappeared, 


wondering girl obeyed, but when she 
leaving no clue by which to trace her steps, and 
from that night no tidings were ever heard on the 
island of the wife and son of Juan de Alvarez. 
Five years had elapsed, when in one of the vine- 
covered cottages that overlook the bay of Pensacola 
admiringly on the beau- 
her like a fair picture, 


a lady was sitting, gazing 
tiful scene spread out befor 
bathed in the soft golden haze of an Italian sunset. 
There lay the bay, sparkling in its gentle undula- 
tions like a sheet of silver, while close to the shore 
the 


in 


vessel, with 


fluttering 


anchored many a gallant 


of different 
breeze, and the white-sailed boats gliding noise- 


gay 
streamers nations the 
lessly over its surface, bearing to their respective 
vessels the officers and men who had spent the 


day on shore. In the centre rode the far-famed 
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Macedonian, with the stately Philip of Macedon 
as her figure-head standi in bold relief against 
the glowing sky bevond. ‘The broad pennant 
the American Commodor d proudly over her 
deck, from whence the ! ring strains Oi tial 
mu were wafted far away inland here the 
ear of the landsinan caught the sound, his bosom 
bounded to the thrilling f “ Hail Columbi 
A little farther out lay several | ‘ esse] ! 
in the distance the white sands of Santa Rosa 
sparkled like the snow-banks of a northern c! 
Nearer to the house stood er s of e pride of 
China, whose innumerab! ters of purple bi 
soms filled the air with perfume; and from amo! 


the thick glossy leaves of a large pecan tree, a 


mocking-bird poured forth its wild variations as if 


in emulation of the instrumental music. The 
shadows of evening grew darker, the melody of 
the bird ceased, and as the last notes of a national 
air died away, the report of a cannon was heard 


from the Macedonian. 
lit 


} } 
har 


Instantly flash after fi 
up the bay as a gun from every i 


yur answered the signal in quick succession 


’ 


and after a short interval the same sound came 
from the distant 


booming over the waters navy 


yard. It was nine o'clock, all was silent, and 
Mrs. Clinton rose to retire, when a knock at the 
door arrested her, and the Episcopal clergyman 


} room. Not too late or too dark was 
hour for the minister of 


teacheth charity to venture abroad on 


of mercy. 

‘I know you will excuse my untimely call,” he 
said, as he took the offered seat. “I could not sleep 
until [ had enlisted your benevolence in behalf of 
a poor sufferer whom [ have just found out;” and 


he proceeded to relate the occasion of his visit. 

“Ay d you 

e kind 
for 1 too 


ro early in the morn- 


Mrs. Clinton was affected to tears. 
said th 


attention, 


idy, 


say she is from the north,” 
“that is another claim on my 


Ye 8, I will 


am a northerner. 
ing.” 

When the clergyman was gone she felt as if she 
to her 
labour of love, and in the spirit of the exhortation, 
«“ What thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy 


collecting and 


could not wait until morning commence 


might,” she spent some time in 


placing in a large basket such things as she knew 


were most acceptable to the sick; nor did she hesi- 


tate to spare from her own wardrobe a supply of 
such garments as were necessary for an invalid. 


no great distance from the residence of Mrs 


At 
Clinton stood a row of large, old, wooden houses, 
fashi bal 


lish yn with balco- 
nies, most of which were broken down and dilapi- 


surrounded after the Spar 
dated; the chimneys had gradually crumbled away; 
several portions of the high square roofs had been 
carried off by the storms, which in that climate are 


very severe; the wind whistled through the broken 


windows, and altogether an air of the greatest 
desolation hung over the pl ace. Few of the rooms 
were habitable, yet wherever an apartment afforded 
shelter from the weather, it was occupied by 
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German or Irish emigrants, whom the prospect of 


employment had brought over in great numbers. 
Mrs. Clinton soon found the object of her search, 
and ascending a narrow winding stairway, so dark 


that it was with difficulty she groped her way to 


the landing, she opened a creaking door, and a 

scene of the most squalid misery presented its¢ 

The walls of the miserable room were black with 
} 


the smoke and dust of years, no drapery shaded 





the window from the hot glare of the sun, or con- 
cealed the aperture where tattered garments occu- 
pied the place of glass; while its only furniture 
consisted of a pine table and a few broken chairs, 
save in one corner spread on the floor a mattress 
of the meanest description. A few sticks gathered 
from the common, smouldered on the hearth, but 
except an earthen vessel containing a little gruel, 
not an article of food or the coarsest utensil em- 
ployed in its preparation was tobe seen. “ Can it 
be possible,” thought Mrs. Clinton, as the utter po- 
verty and cheerlessness of the place struck to her 
very heart, “that in this room a human being is 
dying.” She approached the pallet and beheld an 
emaciated form, thinly covered by a faded, worn- 
out quilt, her cheek resting on another which was 
rolled up in the form of a aon She slept, and 
kneeling down Mrs. Clinton contemplated in silence 
a countenance mantel indeed ae sorrow and suf- 
fering, but retaining traces of exceeding beauty. 
Her arms lay outside the covering, the thin white 
hands clasped firmly together as if utter hopeless- 
ness rested on the heart of the sleeper, and over 
the wretched pillow, mingling with the straws and 
dust of the floor lay long, rich, but neglected tresses 
of auburn hair, its brightness and beauty gone 
for ever. Her brow was pale, yet the crimson which 
yurnt on her cheeks told of a consuming fire with- 


in. Ah! poets may paint from the treasures of 





their imagination the more than earthly beauty 
with which consumption enrobes her victims. 
Like the gorgeous hues of the autumn leaf ere it 
leaves the bough for ever; like the soft, yet glori- 
ous colours of the summer sky, ere night and dark- 
ness take place of light; like the fading rainbow, 
or tue star whose beams are most 


} 


illiant just be- 
fore the breaking of the perfect day; by all these 
things may its outward semblance be shadowed 
forth; but the deeper world within, who can know 


it? Who but the doomed one can know the un- 





utterable shri 


time cl 


ikings of the spirit, as the waves of 





se over its last earthly retreat. When all 


that is bright and beautiful has vanished and into 
the last hour are crowded regret, it may be remorse 
for the past; the present, with its agonising pangs; 
and a dread of the dim, impenetrable future; add to 
this, deep, unmitigated poverty, and where are the 
allurements with which the far-off observer de- 
lights to invest the king of terrors. ‘Thoughts like 


1e mind of Mrs. Clinton as 


these passed through t 


she bent over the dying woman, and there in the 
fearful presence of disease, with the dark wings of 
the angel of death hovering around them, the 





ful wept over the disobedient. It was Alcesta who 
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now moved uneasily on her hard ich, and open- 
ey « in a hurried voice, 
1: where is J , 
ustomed w r by her side, 
and the presence of a stranger in his place seemed 
to fill her wanderi ! 1 with fears that her trea- 
sure had been taken from her. With the tender- 
ness which well becomes woman when minist« 


to her sister woman, Mrs. Clinton had nearly suc- 
ceeded in quieting her alarm, when a little boy 
x years old, entered; and never had Mrs. Clinton 


behe ld a face so touch ng¢ in tits beauty, sO full 

patient suffering, revealing in its expression a 
knowledge of care and rrow which contrasted 
painfully with his extreme youth a licacy. He 





looked timidly at Mrs. Clinton, then stealing softly 
to his mother’s side, threw his arms round her neck 
and burst into tears, «“ My poor child,” sobbed the 

a. 


invalid convulsively, “what will become of you 


Mrs. Clinton gently drew him away, and taking 





him on her lap inquired the cause of his grief. 
“Tam so hungry, and we have nothing to eat. 
sruel for three days, 


Mother has only tasted a | 






and this morning I gather great many wild 
flowers and tried to sell them, but everybody here 


has so ms iny beautiful flowers crowing in their own 


gardens that I had to brin r them all 7 gs 

“ Do not cry, my dear,” said Mrs. Clinton, her 
own tears dropping on ie faded buds she held. 
“T[ will buy your flowers, and I will presently send 


you food enough for all day and every day. I 
vish to be of service to you,” she continued, turn- 
ing to Alcesta. 

Thank you, thank you; I do not deserve this 
kindness; I am but suffering the just punishment 
[ have brought upon myself; but Juan—oh! who 
will be kind to iis when I am gone?” 

«“ There is one,” said Mrs. Clinton, “who has 
promised to be a Father to the fatherless; but have 
you no relatives to whose care you can consign 
him?” 

« None now,” was the answer; “ they who would 
have loved him for my sake are no more,” and she 
sunk back overcome by her emotions. Mrs. Clin- 
ton lost no time in rendering her the assistance her 
destitute condition required, but human aid beyond 
the mere alleviation of her sufferings was of no 
avail, for rapidly was the Destroyer fulfilling his 
mission. Yes, Alcesta! thou art reaping the re- 
ward of thy diecbedi nee. The reed on which thou 
leanedst has broke n beneath thee: the love of the 
stranger hath failed to make thee happy, and the 
days of her who honoured neither father nor mo- 
ther were cut off in the midst. Every day found 
Mrs. Clinton by the bedside of the dying Alcesta; 
her presence soothed, her kind hand held the cup 
to her parched lips, and her gentle voice read from 
the Book of Life, those precious promises of peace 
and pardon to the penitent which fall on the soul 
of the erring like the dews of heaven on flowers 
withered by the breath of the Simoon. Every heart, 

blighted, however ste« ped to 


however S€ ured an d 


the dregs in the bitter cup of life, yearns for sym- 
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pathy, and Alcesta found relief in pouring her long 
pent-up sorrows into a human ear. “I cannot die,” 
she said, “until I have told all. Can you, who have 
borne with me so long, bear yet a little longer?” 
And in the intervals of pain and weakness, Mrs. 
Clinton gathered the outlines of the melancholy 
history we have related, and its conclusion. 

On that fearful night, after Adele departed, Alces- 
ta remained with her head bowed upon her hands, 
communing deeply with her own heart. She loved 
Juan de Alvarez, but not with the passionate de- 
votion which constituted the very existence of the 
quadroone. She could reason calmly, and while 
writhing under a sense of the wrong she had sus- 
tained, felt that Adéle had been still more deeply 
injured, and that she had unconsciously and there- 
fore innocently alienated the affections of Juan 
from their first object. He had deceived her, wound- 
ed her in the tenderest point, and it was with a 
feeling of proud dignity that she resolved to tear 
at once and for ever, his very memory from her 
heart. Adéle might sue for his love; might re- 
main though free, yet a slave in spirit, and be satis- 
fied with the worthless possession of a divided heart; 
but Alcesta, never! 
nobler race, and disdaining all feelings of love for 
one who had forfeited her respect, resolved to fly, 
she knew not whither, she cared not where, so that 
she might never meet him again. Her first thought 
when she passed for ever from the threshold of her 


She sprung from a purer, 


husband’s sumptuous abode, was to endeavour to 
secure a passage in one of the ships in port, and 
for that purpose she bent her steps towards the cot- 
tage of an old sailor to whom she had once rendered 
an important service. ‘T'o her joy she found Diego 
preparing for a voyage; the boat already waited to 
convey him on board a ship bound for New Or- 
leans, and in less than an hour Alcesta was once 
more upon the ocean. Once more the moon looked 
down upon her, a fugitive; but where was the com- 
panion of her first flight? where, oh! where were 
the hopes that then shone brightly on her future? 
She pressed her more than orphaned child more 
closely to her bosom, and for the first time, tears 
moistened her burning eyes. In a few days she 
once more trod her native soil, but far distant from 
her native home. She knew that her parents were 
dead; all places were alike to her, and she took 
lodgings in New Orleans. But her slender stock 
of money was soon exhausted; one after one her 
jewels were disposed of, and at last she went forth 
with her infant in her arms, unknowing how they 
were to procure their next meal, or where lay their 
heads when night overtook them. Then came 
weeks and months and years of wanderings from 
place to place; of struggles to obtain an honest 
livelihood, with days of toil, and nights of sleepless 
anguish, descending step by step into the very 
depths of poverty, until with anxiety, exposure 
and sorrow, her health gave way. Long did she 
strive for the sake of her child with the disease that 
had fastened upon her, but with scarce clothing 


enough to protect her from the weather, and no 


food save the scanty alms of those poor as herself, 
it became too mighty to resist. 

“Two weeks ago,” she continued, “I came to 
this place to die, and through the kindness of the 
poor German family who occupy the room below, 
I obtained this shelter. Since then we have been 
dependent on them for sustenance; it has been lit- 
tle for one in my situation, but Iam thankful. Oh! 
Mrs. Clinton, may you never know what it is to 
feel life ebbing away, without one familiar voice to 
console you, or hold acup of water to your parched 
lips; to pass day after day without medicine or 
food, and night after night in sleepless darkness, to 
wish for even a farthing candle to enliven the long, 
terrible hours, yet have it not. I know that I have 
but few days, perhaps hours to live, but I trust I 
am like the returning prodigal, for you, who have 
been to me an angel of mercy, have taught me that 
there is a Father in Heaven who will receive the 
repentant wanderer. I do not wish to live, yet there 
is still one tie binding me to earth; my child, my 
poor Juan, what will become of him?” 

The door was pushed open and a man in the 
coarse garb of a sailor entered the room leading 
Juan by the hand. It was the same who had as- 
sisted Alcesta in her escape, and having accident- 
ally met Juan in the street, his resemblance to his 
mother struck the honest tar so forcibly, that he 
accosted him, and learned that his benefactress, 
she who had once saved him from the disgrace of 
a public punishment, was dying in want. Con- 
ducted by Juan he proceeded at once to her mise- 
rable abode, and accustomed as he was to scenes 
of suffering, the weatherbeaten sailor drew his 
rough hand across his eyes when they fell on the 
which he had last stately 

Ere he left the room, he had _ pro- 


wasted form beheld 
and beautiful. 


mised to protect to his latest breath, the child so 


soon to be an orphan, and with the blessing of the 
dying upon his head, he departed. 
That night one of those terrible storms which 


are of frequent occurrence passed over the city of 


Pensacola. The heavens were on fire, and peal 
after peal of thunder seemed to shake the very earth; 
the waters of the bay, lashed to fury by the wind, 
were thrown in jets of foam far on the shore; the 
tall masts of the shipping bowed like reeds; trees 
were torn up by the roots, and the smaller shrubs 


and plants suffered universal destruction. Sleep 





visited not the eyes of Mrs. Clinton 
whole of that dreadfal night, for her thought 
first dawn of mornin 
still 


Trembling with unde- 


with Alcesta, and with the 


regardless of the wind which blew violen 
she hastened to the house. 
fined dread, she entered the room, where the gray 
light of morning was struggling dimly through the 


dusty windows, and going to the bed, softly lifted 


the covering which concealed the face: she was 
dead. ‘The nurse who had been stationed to watch 
with her, appalled by the terrors of the night, had 
deserted her charge, and thus amid darkness and 
storm, the spirit of the erring, yet penitent Alcesta 


had passed to its last account. Across the foot of 
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the bed lay Juan in the deep, u 


. + eS }  — etl 
of childhood, the tears he had been shedding still 
resting on his cheeks, and the rich curls of his 


out his innocent face. Sx 





dark hair clustering al 


11 +} 


} ! ' waker 
sad Wil be thy awaken 


and poverty. 
After making the 
the decent interment of the 


ing, fair child of « rphanage 


necessary arrangements for 
P y« Mrs. 


sweet and happy 


remains, 


Clinton returned to her own 


} 
home, and 


4 ’ ‘a ’ 7 _ -_* 
in the solitude of her chamber, wey 


over the victim of disobedience. ‘That same after- 
noon, when the storm had passed away, and the 
sun shone out bright as the smile of angels wel- 


coming the newly arrived to the gates of paradise, 


they buried her. A plain, unstained coffin of pine 
was placed in a cart driven by a negro; another 
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with a spade on his shoul 


and with Dir 


der walked by its side, 
bbing Juan, were all who 
the Alcesta. 
calmly and alone; her me- 
n, and but for 
forgotten. 


And Juan; the child not of shame, but of sorrow, 


ro and the sx 


attended to the unfortunate 


grave 
And there she sleeps 


mory wW pass away from among m 
this brief record her very name be 


shall he go forth to bear the heavy curse of po- 
} 


verty and dependence, while the fair inheritance 
of his mother, and the princely possessions of his 
father pass into the hands of strangers’ Perchance 


we may learn of his wanderings, for Diego will 
not fail to inform Mrs. Clinton of all that occurs 


to the orphan in whose welfare she took so deep 
and through her, gentle reader, it shall 


be communicated to you. 


an interest; 
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TO THE 


WHENCE art thou, 
Where is thy home? 


rover, 


The flower plains over 

For aye wilt thou roam? 
Is the place of thy birth 

On the eve crimsoned sea, 


Or where through the earth 


The pure brook wanders free 
Wert thou born by the brink 

Of some woodland stream, 
Where the timid fawns drink 

And the fairies dream? 
Where moonlight streams brichtly 


Through boughs interwove, 
And the mocker sings nightly 


His soft tale of love? 


Where, gentle visitant, 
Where wert thou born 
In the cup of the flower 


t dawning of morn? 
Dost thou come fr 


Of yon arching sky, 


n the blue 


With the diamond dew 
On the leaves io lie 

Thou hast fanned the grass 
1 


In the breezy lawn, 


And rustled the silk 
On the bending corn; 

Thou hast waved the green leaves 
In the summer bowers, 

And stolen th rfume 


On his golden wings, 


And kiss 1 the reen moss 


By the mountain s $ 
Thou hast crisped the br tr 
As it danced along, 
A sung t ie wildw | 
§ forest.tun on 


ZE 


PHYR. 


O! where is thy birthplace 
And where wilt thou rest 
On the golden edged cloud 
That o’erhangs the bright West 
Wilt thou hie to the river, 
Whose waves to the sea 
Flow onward for ever 
Unmurmuringly? 
Or seek ye some cell 
In the dee pw ild wood, 
To rest on the pillow 
Of s 





in its flower strewn way, 
With the bird 


And sunbeams 


s and the waters 


at play 
It waved the fair hair 
Of the infant, whose rest 
Was soft as the sleep 
On the wild flower’s breast 
Of the night drops that fall 
Through th 


In beauty and peace 


» deep hush of even 


From their cal home in heaven 
It dried the bright tear 


of the maid, 


I Keay not ve 
On her white forehead played 
It mingled its voice 
With the murmuring spell 
On the ocean’s brim brea l 
By the ros 1 shell 
Yet k n its rse 
Like aw rer free, 
With the htness ur 
H n 
Ar | He Ww 1 « ve 
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AN INCIDENT 


Ir was getting toward midnight when a party of 
young noblemen came out froin one of the clubs 
of St. James street. The servant of each, as he 
stepped upon the pavement, threw up the wooden 
apron of the cabriolet, and sprang to the head of 
the horse; but, as to the destination of the equip- 
ages for the evening, there seemed to be some dis- 
sension among the noble masters. Betwixt the line 
of coronetted vehicles stood a hackney-coach, and 
a person in an attitude of eager expectancy pressed 
as near the exhilarated group as he could do with- 
out exciting immediate attention. 

“Which way?” said he whose vehicle was 
nearest, standing aith his foot on the step. 
« All together, of course,” said another. 

make a night of it.” 

“ Pardon me,” said the deep and sweet voice of 
the last out from the club; “I secede for one. Go 


«“ Let’s 


”” 


your ways, gentlemen! 
« Now, what the deuse is afoot?” said the fore- 
most, again stepping back on the sidewalk. “ Don’t 
let him off, Fitz! 
you let me drive you? 
us!” 
«“ But you shall leave me, and so you are not 


Is your cab here, Byron, or will 
By Jove, you sha’n’t leave 


forsworn, my friend! In plain phrase, I won't go 
with you! And I don’t know where I shall go; so 
spare your curiosity the trouble of asking. I have 
a presentiment that I am wanted—by devil or 
angel. 


*‘T see a hand you cannot see 


«“ And a very pretty hand it is, I dare swear,” 
said the former speaker, jumping into his cab and 
starting off with a spring of his blood horse, fol- 
lowed by all the vehicles at the club door, save one. 

Byron stood looking after them a moment, and 
raised his hat and pressed his hand hard on his 
forehead. The unknown person who had been 
lurking near, seemed willing to leave him for a mo- 
ment to his thoughts, or was embarrassed at ap- 
proaching a stranger. As Byron turned with his 
halting step to descend the steps, however, he came 
suddenly to his side. 

«“ My lord!” he said, and was silent as if wait- 
ing permission to go on. 

« Well!” replied Byron, tarning to him without 
the least surprise, and looking closely into his face 
by the light of the street lamp. 

“T come to you with an errand which, per- 
haps,—” 

« A strange one, I am sure; but I am prepared 
for it—I have been forewarned of it. What do you 


require of me?—for I am ready!” Propped with pillows, and left by her attend- 
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“This is strange!”’ exclaimed the man. “ Has 
another messenger, then—” 

«“ None except a spirit—for my heart alone told 
me I should be wanted at this hour. Speak at 
once.” 

«“ My lord, a dying girl has sent for you!’ 


“ Do IT know her?” 


’ 


“She has never seen you. Will you come 


once, and on the way I will explain to you what I 
can of this singular errand; though indeed, when 
it is told you, you know all that | comprehend.” 
They were at the door of the hackne: 
and Byron entered it without further remark. 


. +} 
-coacnh, 





«“ Back again!” said the stranger, as the coach- 
man closed the door, “and drive for dear life, for 
we shall scarce be in time, I fear!” 

The heavy tongue of St. Paul’s struck twelve 
as the roiling vehicle hurried on through the now 
lonely street, and though so far from the place 
whence they started, neither of the two occupants 
had spoken. Byron sat with folded arms and bare 
head in the corner of the coach; and the stranger, 
with his hat crowded over his eyes, seemed repress- 
ing some violent emotion; and it was only when 
they stopped before a low door in a street close up- 
on the river, that the latter found utterance. 
he hurriedly asked of a woman 


“Ts she alive?” 
who came out at the sound of the carriage wheels. 
«“ She was, a moment since—but be quick!” 

yron followed quickly on the heels of his com- 
By followed quick] the heels of | ! 
panion, and passing through a dimly lighted entry 


A lamp 


ft. + 


shaded by a curtain of spotless purity threw a f 


to the door of a back room, they entered. 


light upon a bed, upon which lay a girl, watched 


by a physician and a nurse. The physician had 
just removed a small mirror from her lips, and 
holding it to the light, he whispered that she still 
breathed. As Byron passed the edge of the cur- 
tain, however, the dying girl moved the fingers of 
the hand lying on the coverlet, and slowly opened 
on him her languid eyes—eyes of inexpressible 
depth and lustre. No one had spoken. 

“ He is here!” 
ther, while I have time to speak to him.” 

Byron looked around the small chamber, trying 


she murmured. “ Raise me, mo- 


in vain to break the spell of awe which the scene 
threw over him. An apparition from another worid 
could not have checked more fearfully and com- 
pletely the more worldly and scornful under-cur- 
rent of his nature. He stood with his heart beat- 
ing almost audibly, and his knees trembling be- 
neath him, awaiting what he prophetically felt to 


be a warning from the very gate of Heaven. 











ants, the dying gil turned her head toward the 


proud poet and noble standing by her bedside, and 


a slight blush overspread her features, while a 


smile of angelic beauty stole through her lips. In 
. ; 


that smile the face reawakened to its form 


li s, and seldom had he who now gazed breath- 


lessly upon her, looked on such spiritual and in- 


comparable beauty. The spacious forehead and the 


noble contour, still visible, of the emaciated lips, be- 
spoke genius impressed upon a tablet all feminine 
in its language; and in the motion of her hands, 
and even in the slight movement of her graceful 


neck there was something that still breathed of 
surpassing elegance. It was the shadowy wreck of 


no ordinary mortal passing away—humble as were 
the surroundings, and strange as had been his 


r 


immons to her bedside. 





“And this is Byron!” she said, at last, in a 
voice bewilderingly sweet even through its weak- 
«“ My lord! I could not 
you—without relieving my soul of a mission with 


ness. die without seeing 
which it has been long burthened. Come nearer— 
for I have no time left for ceremony, and I must 
say what I have to say—and die!” 

She hesitated, and as Byron took the thin hand 


er love- 
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“Tam near enough to death,” she resumed,— 


“near enough to point you almost to Heaven from 
where I am; and it is on my heart like the one 


errand of my life—like the bi 





ding of God—to im- 
plore you to prepare for judgment. Oh, my lord! 


} 


with your glorious powers, with your wondrous 


' 


gifts, be not lost! Do not, for the poor ple sures of 
a world like this, lose an eternity in which your 
great mind will outstrip the intelligence of angels. 
Measure this thoucht—scan the worth of angelic 
bliss with the intellect which has ranged so glori- 
ously through the universe: do not, on this one 
momentous subject of human interest,—on this 
alone be not short-sighted!’ 

« What shall I do?” suddenly burst from Byron’s 
But with an effort as if 
struggling with a death pang, he again drew up 


lips in a tone of agony. 


his form and reassumed the marble calmness of his 
countenance. 

The dying girl, meantime, seemed to have lost 
herself in prayer. With her wasted hands clasped 
on her bosom, and her eyes turned upwards, the 
slight motion of her lips betrayed to those around 


her that she was pleading at the throne of mercy. 
The physician crept close to her bedside, but with 





lve she held to him, she looked steadily upon his noble ; his hand in his breast and his head bowed, he 3 
on countenance. seemed but watching for the moment when the 3 
a “ Beautiful!” she said; “beautiful as the dream 3 soul should take its flight. 

wien of him which has so long haunted me!—the intel- 2 She suddenly raised herself on the pillow. Her 
ina lect and the person of a spirit of light! Pardon me, long brown tresses fell over her shoulders, and a 
—_ my lord! Pardon me that at a moment so impor- brightness unnatural and almost fearful kindled in 
: tant to yourself, the remembrance of an earthly her eyes. She seemed endeavouring to speak, and 
en feeling has been betrayed into expression.” ¢ gazed steadfastly at Byron. Slowly, then, and tran- 
up- She paused a moment, and the bright colour quilly she sank back again upon her pillow, and as 
' that had shot through her cheek and brow faded her hands fell apart, and her eyelids drooped, she 
an igain, and her countenance reassumed its heavenly murmured “Come to Heaven!” and the stillness 
ols serenity. of death was in the room. ‘The spirit had fled. 
ym- 
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ure 
he Precious baby, rest thee here Mothers may not know on eartl 

ed Nestle thus about my heart Half the deep and holy sp 
oie Child, devoid of cuiit and fear. Wrought by infant tears and mirth, 


Meanin 
Sa ple isure, lit le one, Dee; rerows the mm 


With its look of love and prayer— 


s strange that few may tell 
ther’s eye 


On thy sinless brow to look ; 








ing Life to do, and nothing done— Holiest duty, promptings high 
. Nothing written in thy book Mingle with maternal care 
ene } 
rid 
Link art thou *twixt me and heaven Careless thou as blossoms wild 
3lessed ministry is thine; Growing in the light of heaven; 
ur- = 7 , . 
Unto thee a power is given Thou, a meek and trusting child, 


Faith like theirs to thee is given: 
And for thee I will not fear 
In the perils that await 


renew this heart of mine— 
he- Childhood’s fearless love renew— 
Childhood’s truth, and holy trust; 
And of youth brfhg back the dew Thought and will, the prayer, the tear 


Lift the spirit from the dust Arm thee strong for any fate 
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\ merica 


Strangers from all parts 


Tuis continent of N seems to 
the home of the world. 
of the ok 
poverty, oppression, and various other evils inci- 
dent to thickly communities; 

lay the foundation for themselves and their poster- 


j continent hasten hither as a refuge from 


settled and hope to 
ity, of a well earned and honourable independency 

People of all kinds, 
here with the fondest 


in this western hemisphere. 
characters, and habits, come 
and most glowing anticipations of future happi- 
ness; and many of them think that it is only ne- 
cessary to land upon these shores to insure instant 
comfort and abundance. The rich and the poor, the 
virtuous and the vicious, the learned and the igno- 
rant, indulge almost equally in the wildest visions 
of terrestrial good to be found in these regions, 
which time and experience only can wholly eradi- 


cate. They think this country is either something 
like the famous Arcadia of the poets, where every- 
thing combined to gratify the senses, and charm 
the mind; or like the more modern region of the 
navigators, the splendid “ El Dorado,” where the 


precious metals lay sca 
sion, ready to be picke 
settlers bears witnes 
that they found 
supplied to 


The experience of the old 
that this is nearly all delusion; 
neither necessaries nor luxuries ready 
their desires; but that here, 
tries which they had left, they 


as well as in the coun- 
the 


a man’s sustenance must 


experienced 
same universal law, that 
be supplied by the labour of his hands, and the 
They found indeed that they 
sion of a goodly heritage, 


sweat of his brow. 
had come into the posse: 
where the land gave forth abundant increase, and 
where they could sit down quietly when the labour 
of the day was over, “under their own vine and 


fig tree, with none to molest or make them afraid.” 





And the same law still! verns us in these later 
times, when the face of civilization has been sprea 1 
far and wide over this vast northern continent, and 


the hum of millions now rises upwards from the ci- 
I 
ements of this new world. 


Every one finds, when he comes here, that it i 
lough, and earn 


ties and villages and sett] 
necessary to put his hand to the pl 
lomitable industry that 


ld country; and 


his bread by the same 
was imperative upon him in the o 


that no hope need be indulged 


of arriving at com- 
fort or affluence without the greatest economy, and 
the hardest work. 

With these introductory remarks, we purp 
le annals of one of those 
of b 


— 7 alin 
an unvarnished tale, 


now to trace the simpl« 





ttering his 


and 


migrants who came hither in hope 
condition in life. It is 
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will probably express the history of thousands who 
have sought an asylum in the United States. 

In the northern part of England, in the county 
of Cumberland, where that mountainous district is 
intersected by one of its peaceful and luxuriant 
valleys, dwelt a substantial farmer called Robert 
Graham, who had a good-tempered, robust dame, 
and three children, two sons, and a daughter. 
Mary was the eldest child, and was just ripening 
into womanhood when the period of this tale com- 
mences. The boys were two and three years 
younger, and were able to give occasional help in 
the labours of the farm, when the seasons of har- 
vesting required their assistance, or the aid of 
many hands was requisite; but they were never 
called upon except when very urgently needed, 
to afford them time 


enough to improve their minds at school, and 


because the farmer desired 
a good pra tical education. H 
of his 


1 wise enough t 


more proficient in 
was quite aware own deficiency in that 
i he grea 


perceive t 


I ts that rht accrue to them from a m 
enlarged knowledge. His parental lings wet 
properly directed in this instance; but it will b 
seen that his ideas upon this subject were not v 
consistent, and that he could ridicule the claims of 


education whenever his passions were excited. 


He had a farm servant, whose name was Edward 
Foster, who was left an orphan at an early age, 
and who was indented to him by the parish offi- 


rish 
cers for the regular period. Edward had ful- 
filled his engagement satisfactorily, and was nov 
nearly two years beyond his majority, but wa 
still hired on the farm at very good wages. He 
had attached to farm and to the 


family, and being of a cheerful, contented d 


become the 


ait- 
position, and willing to do a kind service to any 
Agr 

received the rudi- 


the v 


of them, had become a general favourite. 
to his indentures he had 
of English education in 
school near the farm, at various intervals of lei- 
an in- 






t nt 
ments 


an 
sure, mostly during winter; and being of 
quiring mind he was always ready to add to hi 
stock of information. With Thomas and James 
he would read in the 


sit down to long winter 


igs, and when called upon would hear them 





eveni! 

recite their lessons, and listen to their details of 
school exercises wit! asure and profit. He im 
proved himself gre in this way, and wa 
ul w: glad of an opportunity to attend upon 


us employed. Edwar 
y was still better in- 


1d was very 
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listen to her whenever she corrected them and set 
them right, which she always did in the gentlest 
manner. Mary was often asked by the old people 
to read to them aloud, which she complied with 
most willingly. Her voice was distinct and musi- 
cal, and she read with fluency and eflect. 
uges from scripture, 


Some- 





times she would select pa 
such as Joseph and his brethren, the departure of 
the Israelites from Egypt, Boaz and Ruth, or 
the Psalms of David; but more frequently still 
from the gospels of the Saviour, when she would 
dwell with fervour on the sermon on the mount, 
on his intercourse with Mary and Martha and 
their brother Lazarus, and on those beautiful and 
allectionate discourses with his disciples which he 
held immediately before his death. Sometimes 
she would read portions of English history, par- 
ticularly those parts which related to the border 
wars, and recite some of those quaint but heart- 
stirring ballads which are so truly descriptive of 
border incidents and manners; at other times she 
would select a chapter or two from American his- 
tory, which was then attracting much attention, 
even throughout that secluded region; and would 
thus vary her quotations from evening to evening, 
so as to keep up a pleasant excitement, while she 
was imparting valuable instruction to the minds of 
her hearers. It was pleasant io observe that little 
group, in that lonely but comfortable farm-house, 
thus hanging delightedly upon the words of that 
young interesting girl, while the mother looked at 
her, over her spectacles, with a proud but swim- 
ming eye, and the old farmer inwardly thought 
that there was no other daughter like her. 

There were other persons too who thought Mary 
a very superior person, and among them young 
farmer Ashton, who had shown an evident par- 
tiality to her. He was a good-looking fellow, and 
had a farm of his own hard by, quite as valuable 
as “the Grange;” but although young Ashton had 
the good wishes of the old folks, he did not seem 
to make much impression upon Mary, who re- 
garded him merely as an acquaintance, and never 
encouraged him to a great degree of intimacy. 
Mary did not appear anxious to cultivate any new 
friends, for she was so contented within her own 
homestead that she did not care to go much beyond 
it, and her parents were so fond of her that they 
did not press her much to extend her acquaint- 
ance. There was a neat garden attached to the 
farm-house, which Mary delighted to keep in order, 
and to cultivate. She had acquired some little 
taste for the culture of flowers and plants when 
she was upon a visit to a neighbouring florist’s, and 
she had added to her information upon this sub- 


ject by reading and study. She was therefore very 


fond of her little garden, and was in it early and 
late, but still without interfering with her house- 
hold duties. She had very often need of some help 
in the most laborious parts of its culture, and as 
Edward was always willing to give his assistance 
she frequently called upon him to aid her in her 
work. Mary was never so early in the garden, but 
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that Edward was within call, and frequently within 
sight, and would jump to do her a service. Some- 
times it would happen that the farmer would have 
to call loudly and repeatedly for Edward, to go to 
the field and attend to the plough, before Edward 
heard him, so deeply was he engrossed in the 
weeding or digging of the garden, or in planting 
seeds or slips which Mary was handing to him. 
Mary had heard her father scold Edward, with 
rather harsh words, upon s« veral occasions, for his 
laziness, as he called it, while he had been waiting 
upon her; and she determined to avoid asking him 
into the garden again. But she would frequently 
forget her resolve, and be astonished at herself that 
she could have exposed him again to rude treat- 
ment on her account. Edward was, however, so 
very desirous of learning all about flowers and 
plants, that she could not refuse to give him some 
information about them; and when he brought 
from the field an early primrose, or a cowslip, 
or a sweetbriar rose, or a wild honeysuckle, and 
asked her kindly to tell him something about their 
order and their classification, she thought it would 
be rudeness to discourage him. He was so willing 
to oblige her that it would have been uncivil to 
withhold any kindness from him when he sought 
it with so much respect—Edward was, therefore, 
more than ever in the garden, and more attentive 
every day to the wishes of Mary. If she wanted 
anything from the village he would set off, if pos- 
sible, dire ctly, to get it for her; and whenever she 
would ride on horseback to church on a Sunday, 
he was sure to have the horse in the neatest trim, 
and would hold the reins, and help her to mount, 
and pay her many kind civilities, which she was 
glad to perceive, and to recognise. It often hap- 
pened on her return that she found a freshly culled 
bouquet of flowers placed upon the window of the 
best accustomed to sit, but 
on looking round to ascertain who could have put 
them there she generally missed Edward, or if he 


room, whe re she was 


was present he was always looking another way. 
It began to appear therefore to Mary that Edward 
was a very modest, deserving youth; and a sigh 
would sometimes escape as she pondered upon 
the future. Edward was a hearty handsome young 
man, and contrasted very favourably with the sur- 
rounding country lads; indeed it was often re- 
marked that the young girls in the neighbourhood 
seemed to put on their most comely smiles when- 
ever he approached, and in case of any games or 
dances happening at harvest home, or during the 
Christmas holidays, he was sure to meet with 
plenty of partners. But still Edward seemed hap- 
pier at the farm than anywhere else, and rarely 
stirred away from it except he was sent by farmer 
Graham to the neighbouring market, or to attend 
some annual fair, with the produce of the farm. 
Upon one of these latter occasions he bought a 
pretty little locket which was attached to a braided 
chain; and when he joined Mary in the garden on 
the next morning, and just before he was sum- 
moned hastily away by the farmer, he presented 
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the locket to Mary with a trembling hand and a 
suffused cheek, and begged her acceptance of it, 
and before he could perceive her manner, or hear 
her reply, he hastened away to attend to his duties 
in the field. On the next morning, however, he 
perceived with pleasure that the locket was sus- 
pended from her neck, although he thought 
there was more restraint than usual in her beha- 
viour. Neither of them spoke about it, and both 
seemed relieved when the time came for him to go 
to his daily work. Soon after this meeting the old 
dame perceived, while Mary was busied in her 
household duties, that she had got something new 
around her neck, and asked her what it was, when 
Mary replied, with some confusion of manner, that 
it was only a locket. 

« And has farmer Ashton given it to thee, child?” 
inquired the dame. 

“ No, mother,” replied Mary, “it was not the 
farmer.” 

«“ Not the farmer! well, child, who is this sweet- 
heart of thine that has given it to thee? I declare 
it is very pretty, and real gold, I believe; who is it, 
daughter Mary?” 

“Oh, mother, it is from no sweetheart, it is only 
a little present from Edward.” 

“ What! Edward our lad! well, it must have cost 
a heap of money, and have taken several weeks 
wages of his, I reckon.” 

And this led the old dame to thinking, which 
brought to her recollection many little incidents 
connected with Mary and Edward, that awoke 
now a different train of reflections. She concluded 
therefore that she would make further observations 
before she communicated her suspicions to the 
farmer. And it was not long before a mother’s 
discernment discovered that there was a deeply 
seated attachinent between these young people, 
although she could not determine whether any real 
declaration had taken place. This discovery trou- 
bled her very much, because she feared the far- 
mer’s temper would break out when he found that 


the pride of his heart was going to throw herself 


away on a farmer’s boy. 
Now it happened, that about this period farmer 
Ashton began to renew his suit to Mary, with 


more earnestness than ever, and made her offers of 


many presents, which she always refused to ac- 
cept. He came over ve ry often to the Grange, 
dressed in his best suit; was in the habit of saying 
many complimentary things 
her parents, for he sought in vain for private inter- 
views with her, and represented his farm to be in 
such a thriving condition, and his homestead so 
comfortable, that he made quite a favourable im- 
pression upon farmer Graham, who encouraged 
him to renew his visits, and always received him 
His frequent visitations, 
however, did not seem to be very influential upon 
her for whom they were intended; she always re- 
ceived his flattering speeches with a constrained 
manner, as if they were not agreeable. After one 
of these visits, while the old farmer sauntered along 


in a friendly manner. 


to her in presence of 


with young Ashton towards the stable, where he 
had put up his horse, the conversation turned upon 
Mary, when farmer Graham put the question to his 
guest,— 

«“ Well, lad, how dost thou get along with thy 
courtship? how does daughter Mary seem to like 
thee?” 

When Ashton replied frankly, “That he loved 
her more and more every day; but that he was 
afraid she was averse to him, as she gave him no 
encouragement, and treated him often with cold- 
ness; in fact, that he began to think she must like 
somebody else.” 

At this farmer Graham began to smile, and said, 
“T see thou art like all young lovers, afraid of thy 
own shadow; but pluck up courage, man, and don’t 
show the white feather.” 

His horse was soon after brought out by Ed- 
ward, who had overheard all that had been said, 
and whose heart sank within him at the thought 
of what might happen. The young farmer rode 
away with feelings scarcely less painful than Ed- 
ward’s; but he was of a sanguine temper, and as 
he galloped homewards, he seemed to enjoy the 
lightning speed with which he dashed over the 
road. 

After the farmer and his wife were about to re- 
tire to rest that night, they began to talk, and to 
review the conduct of young Ashton and Mary; 
farmer happened to mention Ashton’s 
body else, which he 


when the 
fear that Mary liked som« 

treated with some levity. The old dame thought 
this a fit opportunity to tell him what she had ob- 


served, and that Ashton’s fear was not groundless. 


“What dost tell me!” said farmer Graham; 
“dost thou mean to say that our Mary likes Ed- 
ward Foster better than young Ashton? If I thought 
that I would soon put an end to his stay at the 
farm: it’s all nonsense—thou art mistaken—Mary 
would never bemean herself in that way; she has 
too much sense.’” And so he silenced the old dame 
by his passionate words; but their sleep was dis- 
turbed by the thoughts which passed through their 
minds, and they arose in the morning little re- 
freshed, and with more care than they had felt for 
a long time. 

Mary was in the garden as usual early in the 
her side, just hand- 


morning, and Edward was by 


ing her a simple bouquet, accompanied by some 
words which were evidently pleasing to her, as 
they brought a blush to her cheek, when farmer 
Graham rushed into the garden with passion in 
his looks, and ordered Edward “to leave the place, 
and mind his own business, and not to saunter 
away his time, and insult Ais daughter by his im- 
pertinent behaviour.” 

The your.g people started back at this rude salu- 
tation, and Edward’s blood boiled to be thus spoken 
to before her; but he restrained his feelings, and 
went his way. The farmer, much as he loved his 
daughter, gave vent to many harsh expressions, 
and called her an undutiful baggage for neglecting 
a good offer from a man well to do in the world, 
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and encouraging a fellow that was little better 
than a pauper. 

«Get thee into the house,” said he, “and I'll 
show the ungrateful rascal what he has to expect. 
I'll make him pack up his duds, and seek other 
quarters; he shall not stay here to disgrace me, or 
those that belong to me.” 

Mary was sadly dismayed at this passionate 
speech of her father’s, but she felt it to be her duty 
to say a word or two in vindication of Edward. 

“ Father,” said she, “do not injure him; he has 
never offended me, or done anything to cause me 
to think unkindly of him.” 

But the old farmer would not listen to her, and 
commanded her instantly to be gone. He then went 
into the fields and sought out Edward, who was 
busy at his work, although his heart was nigh to 
bursting. He commenced at once by charging the 
lad with ingratitude, with trying to ruin his child, 
and attempting to poison her mind against the 
honourable proffers of marriage made by young 
Ashton; and would scarcely allow Edward to say 
one word in explanation or defence, until he had 
told him that he must leave the farm at once, and 
seek his fortune elsewhere. Edward heard him pa- 
tiently until he had done, and then said, “ Farmer 
Graham, I have long expected this, and am there- 
fore somewhat prepared for it. It is true that I 
have loved your daughter for a long time—TI could 
not be near her, and not love her; but I have tried 
to disguise it even from her, and have never uttered 
a word of my love. I have felt proud of it, and have 
endeavoured to make myself worthy of her esteem 
by improving my mind, and adding to the little 
education I have received through your means.” 

He was here interrupted by the farmer, who 
tauntingly said, “Thou hast had too much school- 
ing; thy education, as thou calls it, has made thee 
too pert, and boldened thee too much: thou art too 
fine for me, so get thee away as soon as can be.” 

“TI do not wish to stay,” replied Edward, “as I 
feel that I am unworthy of so great a boon. I have 
been thinking for a long time of leaving this part 
of the country, perhaps this part of the world, and 
the time has now arrived: I am ready to go.” 

It was soon known to all the house that Edward 
was about to leave the farm, and every one within 
it, except the farmer himself, was grieved on ac- 
count of it. Poor Mary wept bitterly at the thought 
of parting with one who had ever been so gentle 
and attentive to her; and as she examined her heart 
she felt that he had indeed become very dear to her, 
and that the feeling was reciprocal. 

Thomas and James felt quite beside themselves 
when they heard it, and besought the old dame 
to persuade their father to induce him to stay. 
«“ Why,” said they, “ who will keep the farm in or- 
der if he goes away’? Edward’s the best hand at 
the plough in all this part of the country, and father 
will never get another like him. Why the horses 
follow him about like pet dogs, and everybody says 
that he is worth double wages.”” But the dame knew 
her husband’s temper too well to attempt any such 


task, and she thought it best to allow things to 
take their course. She was not however less sorry 
than the rest that the poor lad was obliged to 
leave them thus suddenly, and she went to work 
immediately to get such things ready for him as 
she knew would be useful wherever he went. Her 
two sons warmly seconded her movements, and 
they each contributed a sum of money from their 
little store to replenish his purse. Edward had 
saved a sufficient sum to keep him for several 
months, and he had an inward conviction that he 
would always be able to provide for himself a de- 
cent and honourable maintenance. He was re- 
solved therefore to leave the farm on the following 
morning; and when he communicated his intention 
to the old dame, who heard his resolution with 
real sorrow, he asked her to allow him a brief in- 
terview with Mary, as it might probably be the last 
he would enjoy as long as he lived. She could 
not refuse his request, and soon after, she took an 
opportunity to leave them together. Edward took 
hold of Mary’s hand, and said that “as he was 
now about to leave his old home, and her society, 
he thought it due to her to say, that he was sorry 
he had caused her one moment’s pain on his ac- 
count; that he had loved her devotedly for a long 
period, though he had felt that it was a hopeless 
attachment. He was always aware that she was 
superior to him in station and in mind, and that 
he had done wrong, perhaps, to cherish a passion 
which might never be returned, but that it was ac- 
companied with so much true pleasure, that he 
could not deny himself the indulgence of it. He 
would always continue to love her, wherever his 
fortunes might be cast; and would endeavour to 
make himself worthy of her continued esteem, if 
he could not hope for a return of her affection. It 
was his intention to embark for the United States 
of America, where he was told, an honest indus- 
trious man might in time raise himself to a respect- 
able rank in life; and should he ever be fortunate 
enough to earn for himself a competent livelihood, 
he would consider it happiness indeed if she would 
consent to share it with him. But he did not seek 
any pledge from her—he would not ask her to dis- 
card more advantageous offers. His love would be 
ever abiding, and should be his support while he 
continued to exist.” As these words fell from him 
in interrupted sentences Mary sobbed convulsively, 
and was at last compelled to seek support on his 
shoulder. She did not say much in words, but 
her feelings shone through her swimming eyes and 
choking utterance, and he was assured that he was 
loved in return. A few minutes—oh how fleeting 
they were! were passed in sweet and sorrowful 
communings, and as they were about to part, 
Edward pressed his lips upon her forehead, and 
bade her farewell! 

There was little repose that night in the Grange 
farm, and almost every eye was wakeful when the 
morning dawned. Edward purposed to glide away 
unseen at the earliest light, and was the first afoot; 
he lingered around the house for a moment or two 
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while his eye sought the little casement of the room 
where Mary slept, and breathing a heartfelt prayer 
for her present and future happiness, he slowly left 
the farm, the beloved scene of his youthful joys 
and sorrows. It was a spring morning, and the 
dew was heavy on the grass, and the lark’s note 
was clearly heard from the highest heavens, as he 
pursued his solitary way, dispirited, and heavy- 
hearted; but while he was just passing the furthest 
verge of the farm, he heard a quick footstep behind 
him, and soon beheld James, at his topmost speed, 
running towards him; he stopped until the boy 
came up, and James faltered out, “O! Edward, 
why did you make such haste’? you might have 
stopped to say good-bye to us; here is something 
for you, but you must not look at it now.” 

The boy then shook Edward’s hand very hearti- 
ly, and bade him farewell with tears in his eyes. 
Edward again hurried away, and soon after broke 
open the little packet, which contained a small 
lock of hair with the words “God bless you,” 
written in Mary’s characters. This was a balm 
to his sorrows which he had little expected, and 
he could well have said in the words of the great 
poet, 


“ How well my comfort is revived by this.” 


He met with no further interruption to his journey, 
but travelled onwards until he fell in with a stage- 
coach which was going to Liverpool, in which he 
was soon transported to that great commercial 
mart, where he engaged a passage in a ship bound 
to Philadelphia, to sail in two or three days. His 
mind was ill at ease, and the thought of Mary as 
the wife of another pressed heavily upon him; but 
he called up his firmest resolves, and said to him- 
self, “If I remain at home, I shall never earn 
enough to maintain her; but abroad I may in time 
become an honourable citizen of a free country, 
and have a decent competency: I will trust to Pro- 
vidence.” With these high and manly thoughts 
he bade adieu to his native country, and was soon 
gliding over the surface of the great deep, amidst 
a crowd of bis own countrymen and countrywo- 
men, none of whom he knew; yet he soon made 
himself known and esteemed, and before the long 
voyage was over, he had gained many friends. 


CHAPTER II. 


We do not purpose to trace the particulars of 
this vovage to America; the incidents of the life at 
sea are generally monotonous and wearisome; 
although it is said that a person’s character is 
soon displayed on shipboard. Every one, if he 
studies his own happiness, should endeavour to 
contribute to that of others, when he finds himself 
placed in the crowded steerage of a ship, or he will 
soon find himself to be an object of general dislike. 
Edward had fortunately learned to yield up his 
own wishes and desires, while he lived at “the 
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Grange,” and found no difficulty, but a positive 
pleasure, in rendering any assistance in his power 
to those who needed it. He was therefore a ready 
help upon all occasions, and gradually became a 
great favourite to all on board. He would some- 
times give a helping hand to the aged as they went 
tottering about the decks, or lend his arm to some 
of the buxom country lasses, or carry the young 
children about, or offer his assistance to the sailors 
when his strength might be required. In this way 
Edward made himself useful and gradually reco- 
vered his spirits. Among the passengers in the 
ship was a Yorkshire farmer, named William 
Baxter, who had with him a wife and three chil- 
dren, and as they were very decent, well behaved 
people, Edward cultivated their acquaintance. 
Baxter had some little means, and intended set- 
tling in the state of Ohio, where some of his 
friends had preceded him; and he rather encou- 
raged Edward to accompany them to the settle- 
ment, if he had no other location in view; but 
Edward, although grateful for the offer, hesitated 
about accepting it, until he had some little experi- 
ence of the state of the country. It is said that 
his hesitation was caused partly by an impression 
on his mind, that Jane Baxter, who was a fine 
blooming girl of seventeen, was partial to his 
company; and he was averse to encourage any- 
thing like a preference, as it could not be returned 
on his part. He was too strongly attached to Mary 
to permit any other idea to enter his mind, and too 
fearful of wounding the feelings of another to 
foster any misplaced affection. He therefore de- 
termined to inquire first whether a suitable situa- 
tion could not be obtained in Pennsylvania, and 
in case he was unfortunate in that state, he would 
then seek his friend in Ohio. 

After a six weeks voyage Edward and his friends 
landed in Philadelphia. 
May 1828, when they entered the Delaware Bay; 
and as they sailed up its quiet waters, they were 
delighted and invigorated by the warm and balmy 
breezes that came over the land; every eye was 
stretched over the beautiful landscape, and scarcely 
a house or a barn escaped their notice. The white 
cottages contrasting with the bright green of the 
trees and fields, gave them great pleasure; and the 
smart little vessels, with their trim sails, as they 
shot swiftly past them, were a constant source of 
delight. When they left England the season was 
still wet and chilly, and the atmosphere while they 
were at sea was raw and cold; and now to escape 
from their narrow and ungenial berths, where they 
were 


It was in the month of 


“Cribb’d, cabin’d, and confined, 


and be permitted to enjoy a clear, unclouded sky, 
and a summery warmth, was a gratification which 
cannot be adequately described. Those who had 
scarcely left their unwholesome berths, during 
many weeks, were now helped up on deck, and 
rigged out in their best attire, and placed along 
the bulwarks of the vessel, where they could see 
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the flitting scenery of the river, and inhale the 
fresh and wholesome air. A long line of passen- 
gers arranged themselves on each side of the ship, 
and remained there until they arrived within sight 
of the city. If we could have penetrated into the 
thoughts of those strangers, when they first beheld 
the haven where they were bound, we would have 
found much disquietude and anxiety, much sinking 
of the heart, and dread of the future: they were 
now about to realize that they were in a new 
country; among a people who were strangers; 
amidst manners and customs with which they 
were not familiar, and exposed to all the uncer- 
tainties that attend an untried condition. The 
gentle and the timid shrunk back from the ap- 
proaching trial with sighs and tears, while the 
boldest and most manly prepared to enter upon it 
with apprehension and dread. Edward was not 
free from this anxious state of mind, although he 
had prepared himself for the occasion; and while 
he endeavoured to cheer and encourage the Bax- 
ters, he was in need of some consolation himself. 
The first strange thing that attracted their atten- 
tion, when they landed, was the freshness or 
newness of the buildings—they all looked recently 
put up—and the second was the number of co- 
loured men and women they met with in the 
streets. Some of the passengers had never seen a 
coloured female before, and they were special ob- 
jects of attention; but there were many minor 
things that soon drew off their gaze from them, 
and so they kept roaming about for an hour or 
two without any determinate object, save to gratify 
their curiesity. 

As the Baxters intended to start for the West 
in a day or two, Edward agreed to go to the same 
inn, near the wharf, and remain with them until 
they departed. On the next day they got their 
luggage out of the vessel, and Edward accompa- 
nied them to take their places in one of the 
transportation lines to Pittsburg; where soon after 
he bade them adieu, and promised to go and pay 
them a visit in Ohio, if all things went well with 
him. 

He was now left alone in this New World. A 
feeling of utter desolation pressed upon him for a 
moment as he wandered back to his lodgings, 
amidst the hum and bustle of a great city, with 
thousands of people passing and repassing him, 
not one of whom he knew. He had taken the 
precaution to get a certificate of character from the 
clergyman of the parish in which he had lived so 
long; and so much was he respected that he might 
have got a line from every farmer round about. 
Farmer Graham himself would have cheerfully 
given him testimonials of industry and integrity, 
if he had applied for them; but Edward was, per- 
haps, too proud to ask a favour from him, after the 
indignities he had received. He did not remain 
long idle in the city, but made inquiries of many 
persons he met with, as to the best mode of get- 
ting into employment as a farm servant. Amongst 
others of whom he made inquiry was the inn- 

16* 


keeper, at whose house he lodged, who told him 
that he had heard that there was a benevolent 
society of Englishmen in the city, which did much 
to introduce recent comers into good situations, 
and he advised him to find the society out. Ed- 
ward accordingly made inquiry, and was soon 
after directed to a venerable old gentleman, who 
was said to be the president of the society. ‘This 
gentleman was very busily engaged with quanti- 
ties of papers round him, and was holding conver- 
sations with many persons, who seemed to have 
business with him, when Edward called, and he 
was therefore about to withdraw, when the quick 
eye of the old gentleman noticed the movement, 
and he called to him to remain a few minutes, 
when he would be at leisure to speak to him. 
Edward consequently remained in a retired part of 
the room, and looked silently on. He was soon 
attracted to the wonderful activity of mind and 
body that was exhibited by that aged man, who 
was now engaged in talking with a gentleman in 
English, and presently after with another person 
in a foreign language; while all, by their behaviour 
and respectful attention to him seemed to be re- 
ceiving favours of one kind or another; and yet 
this person appeared to be at the extreme of old 
age; his figure was light and attenuated; deep 
wrinkles furrowed his brow, over which a few sil- 
very hairs were thinly scattered; and his cheeks 
were very thin and sunken; but his deeply seated 
eye was lit up by the fire of youth, and his mind 
appeared to be quite vigorous. 

In a short time he had despatched his most 
pressing business, when he called the young man, 
and asked “ whether he wished to speak to him.” 
Edward told him in a few words, what employ- 
ment he wanted, when the venerable old man in- 
quired if he had brought written testimonials of 
character, ability, &c.; which were immediately 
produce d. After looking over the certificate of the 
clergyman, he asked him to leave the document 
for the present, and told him to call in a couple of 
days, during which time he would make some in- 
quiry, and endeavour to find employment for him. 
Edward was then about to retire, when he was 
called back to mention the place where he was to 
be found, which, as soon as the old gentleman 
heard, he appeared to know very well. 

Edward was greatly relieved in mind since he 
had interested such a very benevolent person to 
procure him employment; yet he continued to 
make personal inquiry in the market houses, and 
at the tavern yards where country people resort; 
and not succeeding in these places, he strolled out 
into the neighbourhood of the city, and made ap- 
plications at the farm-houses and country-seats 
that he met with in his walks. It was a pleasure 
to him to get out among the green fields, and 
varied surface of this beautiful country, and to ex- 
amine the different methods of farming, and the 
different agricultural implements that were made 
use of; he would sometimes stop and gossip a little 
with some of the labourers at work in the fields, 
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and would inquire of them whether employment 
was easily to be obtained or not. He found the 
people very civil and intelligent, and quite willing 
to give him all the information in their power; but 
none were able to point out any situation, although 
they encouraged him by saying, that “such a lad 
as he was” would not be out of employment long. 
After making fruitless inquiries for two days, 
which somewhat depressed his spirits, he returned 
to his lodgings in the city, late in the evening, 
when he was told that “a reverend looking old 
gentleman” had been there, and asked for him, 
and desired that he should call upon him in the 
morning. Edward knew at once that it must be 
the same person who had shown him so much 
kindness, and he was once more inclined to in- 
dulge hope of being speedily employed. 

Early the next day, he hurried to the place of 
appointment, and again found the aged man im- 
mersed in a multiplicity of affairs. He was not 
long detained, as it seemed that everything had 
been prepared for him, and was addressed as fol- 
lows: 

« Well, my young lad, I think I have found a 
place for you; I have ascertained that my friend 
Mr. Morris wants a young Englishman on his 
His farm 


is about six miles off, and I wish you to apply im- 


farm, and I trust you will please him. 
mediately. Here is a letter, which I have written, 
to introduce you to him. Be steady, and endea- 
vour to satisfy your employer, and you will no 
doubt do well.” 

Edward was then dismissed, after having re- 
ceived back his certificate of character, and re- 
the benevolent man who had 
He hastened back to 


his lodgings, and having made inquiry there about 


turned thanks to 
been so active in his behalf. 


the direction of the place, he started off at once, de- 
termined to lose no time in delivering the letter to 
Mr. Morris. There was a fine turnpike road 
nearly all the way, which led through a pleasing 
and well travelled 
along with a light heart, thinking of Mary and 


cultivated country; and he 


“the Grange,” and connecting them with a distant 
but happy future. 
often pressed to his lips, and the words “God 


The precious lock of hair was 


bless you,” seemed to give assurance to him that 
happiness was yet in store for him. It did not 
take Edward long to travel those six miles, as he 
was in robust health, and fond of the exercise, 
and incited to speed by the prospect of employ- 
ment. In his way he passed through the large 
village of G—, and soon found out the place, as it 
was called, of Mr. Morris, which lay half a mile to 
the right. The house where he lived was within 
a few rods of the cross road, and was a well built 
stone mansion, with a wide porch in front of it; it 
was in very neat trim, and had every appearance 
of gentility and comfort. A little flower garden, 
with gravelled walks, and smoothly cut grass- 
plats, intervened between the house and the road, 
and seemed to be connected with a larger garden 


beyond it. Edward hesitated to go up to the 
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house through the pretty garden in front, and per- 
ceiving a gate further on which led to thé rear of 
it, he entered in that way, and inquired for Mr. 
Morris of a female servant; he was directed to the 
hall, which was very wide and airy, and led right 
through the mansion, where he found the owner 
seated on a settee, enjoying the fresh breeze as it 
passed through the entry. Edward took off his 
hat and presented the letter, which was immedi- 
ately read by Mr. Morris, who, as soon as he per- 
ceived from whom it came, cried out, “Ah! from 
my old friend, Mr. V ; still thinking of others, 
I find, still as benevolent and active as ever 

Mr. Morris then inquired of Edward from what 
part of England he was, and whether that part was 
much improved; and entering into a free conversa- 
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tion with him, he ascertained something of Fd- 
ward’s history, and discovered that he was pretty 
well acquainted with the minutia of farming. In 
a short time terms were proffered and accepted be- 
tween them, and Edward was engaged for a year 
as a serving man upon the farm. He was permitted 
to return to town to remove his luggage, and being 
there, he thought it due from him to inform Mr. 
Vv 


for his kindness. 


of his engagement, and to thank him again 


le man 





gent 


The venerable old 
was much pleased to hear of his success, and gave 


he 


Edward some good advice, and told him that 
would find Mr. Morris an intelligent and liberal 
employer. 

When Edward laid his head on his pillow that 
night at Mr. Morris’s place, he felt deeply grateful 
that he had been so highly favoured, and failed not 
to render thanks to the Almighty for his great care 
of him; nor did he forget to put up a petition for 
that excellent person through whose immediate 
means he had become so happily situated. 

The farm of Mr. Morris consisted of about two 
hundred acres, and had once been well taken care 
of, but was now rather over worked; it wanted 
nourishing and The head 
farmer, John Thompson, was a thorough going 


good management. 
man, of a sanguine temperament, and had taxed 
the ground rather too much. Edward saw that it 
had been greatly impoverished, and what it re- 
quired; and it soon appeared to John Thompson, 
as well as to Mr. Morris, that his views upon the 
subject were just, and worthy to be adopted; but 
these views were drawn from him at various times, 
incidentally, as he was modest in his own esteem, 
and was always afraid of appearing to undervalue 
the opinions or practice of others. He had been 
taught the practice of farming in a region of coun- 
try where it was necessary to cherish and foster 
the land, so that its yield might be equable, to ena- 
ble the farmer to compete with his neighbours, and 
to sustain the enormous load of taxes with which 
it was encumbered; and being brought up in this 
rigid and economical school, he was disposed to 
be careful of every inch of soil, and to supply it, 
from time to time, with its proper nutriment. He 
went to work also with heartiness, and continued 
industry, and never seemed to grow weary with 
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field labour, although the heat of that summer was 
very great, and was very trying upon his English 
constitution. The coloured men of the farm even 
occasionally relaxed from work, but he seemed 
borne up by his fondness for rural employment, 
and by his secret desire to accomplish the great 
object of his life, the acquirement of a decent com- 
petence, and ability to support her whom he loved 
so dearly. In this way he went through the la- 
bour of the summer, and gained for himself the 
esteem of every body on the “ place.” 

We have mentioned that there was a large 
garden attached to the house; and as Mr. and Mrs. 
Morris, and their only child Miss Emma, were 
much attached to floriculture, there was also a spa- 
cious hot-house in one corner of it, which was full 
of the choicest indigenous and exotic plants and 
shrubs. As the autumn advanced, and the air be- 
came chilly during the night, many of these plants 
were removed from the garden where they had re- 
mained during the summer months, and placed 
Old William Bennett, the 


gardener, had been suffering for some time with 


within the hot-house. 


the fever and ague, and could only direct the move- 
ments, while Edward and Ben, the coloured man, 
were called in from the farm to help in their trans- 
He was here introduced into a scene 
to 


portation. 
which 
which was very genial to those tastes of his which 
had some time lain dormant. He remembered the 
exquisite pleasure he had derived from those tran- 


was almost altogether new him, but 


sient visits to the garden at “the Grange,” and his 
fondness for gardening was increased by the great 
floral display he found within the hot-house. He 
was much gratified when he found old William 


quite competent to tell him the names of every 
flower, tree, vine, or shrub, that was contained 
within its walls, and that he was also well 
quainted with their classical order and 


It was no sooner apparent to the old gar- 


on 
arrange- 
ment. 
dener that the youth was interested in his favourite 
art, than he took special delight in instructing him 
in the rudiments whenever they were both at lei- 
sure; and as the winter advanced, when the duties 
of the farm became less burthensome, the opportu- 
nities for such instruction were found more and 
more frequently, and Edward became gradually 
initiated into that sweet rural art. 

Mr. Morris was not slow to perceive the young 
man’s 
SE rved 
in their frequent visitations to the hot-house, or to 
various parts of the garden, frequentiy saw him 


growing inclination, and it had been ob- 
also by Mrs. Morris and Miss Emma, who 


weeding or trimming, or training the plants; and 
they would sometimes take advantage of his pre- 
sence to make some alterations, or to have some- 
thing removed, which he always complied with 
very cheerfully. They were quite aware, too, that 
he only employed that portion of his time which 
was not required on the farm, for the indulgence 
of this inclination, and that they were really the 
gainers by his devotion to the garden. In time, 
William discarded the previous habit of employing 
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an additional gardener, at those seasons when 
much was to be done to the plants, and with the 
advice and consent of Mr. Morris called in Edward 
as his assistant upon all those occasions. 

In the following summer it was remarked by all 
the visitors to the “ place,” that the grounds never 
looked in better order, or the flowers and plants in 
finer condition; and this was very gratifying to the 
family, and to old William in particular, whose 
heart was in his vocation; at the same time he was 
not insensible to the valuable aid he had received 
from the young Englishman, whom he seemed to 
cleave to with much respect and aflection, and who 
in return paid him every attention, and helped him 
whenever he became weak by disease, or was over- 
come by continued exertion. 

At the termination of the first year of Edward’s 
service at the “ place,” he found that he had saved 
nearly two-thirds of his wages, and was about to 
deposit the amount in a savings bank in the city, 
when he was gratified exceedingly by a liberal gift 
of money from Mr. Morris, beyond the amount due 
to him, who accompanied it by various comments 
on his good behaviour and persevering industry, 
both on the farm and in the garden; and who pro- 
mised to befriend him as long as he continued to 
deserve it as he had done during the past year. 
Mr. Morris was one of those kind considerate men, 
who think it due to the deserving and industrious 


to encourage them by occasional favours of this 
! 


kind; and that the labours of the working classes 
are sometimes worth more than their mere hire. 
Ile knew the tendencies of human nature were 


always towards generosity and benevolence, and 


that the government of love was always more 
absolute than the government of force. He had 
observed Edward attentively since he had first 


come among them, and knew that he was con- 
scientiously devoted to his duty, and that his pre- 
sence and activity might be depended upon at all 
times, whether the eye of his employer was on him 
or not. He was persuaded that the farm had al- 
ready received considerable benefit since he had 
arrived, although John Thompson took the most 
of the credit upon himself; but Mr. Morris could 
perceive things as well as John Thompson, and had 
seen that the working of the farm had been very 
different, and much superior, to the old system 
practised before Edward came. He was prompted, 
therefore, by a sense of duty, to requite him for his 
services, beyond the actual compact, and he felt 
assured that his liberality would be effectual for 
good. 

The young husbandman felt more than ever 
thankful that he had fallen in with such an em- 
ployer, and was determined to deserve his good 
opinion by a continuance of the same industry 
and zeal which had already secured such com- 
mendation. and reward. His hopes arose as his 
prospects became brighter; and he sighed only to 
think that many years would probably elapse be- 
fore he could save enough to compass his desires; 


that many accidents might happen to himself; 
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that Mary might be obliged to marry young Ash- 
ton, or some other man who had houses and lands 
at his disposal; or that his continued absence 
might gradually, but certainly, wean his image 
from her mind. This last thought was, however, 
not so powerful upon him, because he believed 
that her affectioa was as deeply rooted as his own; 
but when he reflected upon the persecutions she 
might suffer from Ashton and others, probably 
urged by her father, he felt that he had great 
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OF PRAYER. 


cause for apprehension, and this troubled him, at 
times, very grievously. At the end of the year he 
wrote a letter to the clergyman who had given 
him the certificate, detailing his little history since 
the time he had left “the Grange,” and 
forth his hopes that his present position in this fa- 
voured country was only the prelude to still 





setting 


greater prosperity. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE HOUR 


OF PRAYER. 


I love to steal awhile away 


From every cumb’ring « 
And spend the hours of setting 


ire, 


d ly 


In humble, grateful prayer. 


How quietly the still hour of twilight steals on. 
The sun’s last golden ray, which lingered so long 


upon the eastern mountain, as “if parting were 


sweet sorrow,” has disappeared. The last rosy 
tint is fading from the evening cloud. <A deeper 
shadow setiles over the valley. One by one 
“nieht’s unwearied watchers” shine out in their 
“far off depths.” The bird folds its weary wing 
within its little nest. The murmur of the bee is 
still. “The busy hum of man” is hushed. For 
a brief space the restless world reposes. It is the 


hour of prayer and meditation—the Sabbath of the 


i 
day. 
* All is so still, so soft in earth and air, 
You scarce would start to meet a spirit there; 
Secure, that naught of evil could delight 
To walk in such a scene on such a night.” 


It breathes its own blessed quiet over the Chris- 
tian’s spirit, and disposes him to deep and earnest 
communings with himself, and with his Father. 
The 
pleasures, honours, earth’s vain array, seem now 


are—illusions, fleeting shadows. 


world looses its hold upon his heart; wealth, 


but what they 


which, perhaps, too much 


Cares and vexations, 
occupied his mind, and ruffled his temper during 
the day, now sink into their real 


He lifts his eyes to the magnificent firmament 


insignificance. 


above him, and feels he is but a speck, an atom, in 
the vast creation; he thinks of his immortal spirit, 
and the priceless ransom paid for it, and knows it 
outweighs the worth of worlds. 

Then serious, but pleasant thoughts possess his 
mind; the rapid flight of time—how soon its last 
hour shall have struck for him; and his ransomed 
spirit, breathing its last prayer, and dropping its 
frail tabernacle, shall rise to its blissful home in 


heaven. Oh, what light breaks upon the tomb! 


an effulgence of glory beams beyond it! 
indeed the common lot, “ashes to ashes, 
und the clods of the valley are piled 


I 
But what 


what 

His is 
dust to dust,”’ 
living, breathing form. 


upon his once 
then! It is only the senseless clay which moulders 
there; death cannot touch the immortal spirit; ¢/a/ 
is not shrouded in the grave. 

But the twilight fades, darkness gathers, a de r 


+1 
etl 


ence pervades all nature. It is to him the * still 


small voice’’ of his Father, and he “ wraps his face 


in his mantle,” and bows down in prayer. 


There is a power in the voiceless eloquence of 


the hour even for the worldling. Its gentle influ- 
ence, like a messenger from Heaven, breathes on 
his unquiect spirit, and the warring elements within 
are hushed. Unwonted thoughts press upon h 
mind. ‘The bubbles he has just been so eagerly 


but bubbles. He throws 


k a hasty glance to wasted weeks, ! 


pursuing, seem now 
bac months, 
years, that are gone like a vision of the night 


never to be recalled. Life, life, oh what a very 


vapour "tis; a quickly passing dream; toil and ca 


jealousy and strife, hopes and fears, a weary strug- 


gle for some unsubstantial good, have made up 
almost its sum. Ah, how seldom are its early pro- 
mises fulfilled; and even if they were, even if the 
world spread all its gifts before men, yet they are 
transient as the summer cloud, and melt away like 
the morning dew. Yes, the Christian has chosen 
“the better part;” his hope shall not fade away. 
We ll, well, when I have reached that envied ele- 
vation, when I have gathered a little more wealth, 
when I have brought a few more worldly scheme 
then 


- ; ; , % y, 
termination, my aliectio 


to a successful 
shall loose their hold upon the world; 
of serious things; I will be a Christian. 


Ah, how many have such promises, and such 


I will think 


reasonings, beguiled of heaven! 
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A HUGUENOT 


BY MISS Cc. M. 


FAMILY. 


(Concluded from page 148.) 


Tue officer, after taking possession of the cattle 
in the name of Monsieur de Savery, returned to 
Poitou, and all remained quiet till towards even- 
ing, when Léonie was told that Monsieur Bertrand, 
Syndic of Poitou, demanded admittance to her mis- 
tress’s apartment. L<conie, with indefinite fore- 
bodings, descended to the hall, where she found the 
man of authority attended by two soldiers, and a 
curate bearing the host. 

«“T have come,” said the syndic, “to enforce the 
salutary law which orders that a magistrate shall 
enter the apartment of every Protestant danger- 
ously ill, and demand a renunciation of their here- 
sies; and such righteous demand being continently 
complied with, a holy man is at hand to do the 
sacred offices.” 

Léonie protested that the visitation could do 
and might kill her. The 
syndic was inexorable. Leonie threw herself on 


her mistress no good, 


the compassion of the curate, and intreated him to 
interfere. 

“Tt will be to no purpose,” said the syndic; “law 
goeth before the gospel in this case.” 

«And villainy before both,” cried Léonie, her 
indignation mastering her prudence; “but afier 
that will come the gospel and its judgments; tell 
him so, Monsieur Curate. I know you, Master 
Syndic, and how you have pettifogged your way 
to the magistrate’s chair; and it is because my 
master has wrested from you your ill-gotten gains, 
and saved many an honest man from your clutches, 
that you hasten hither to wreak your vengeance on 
his falling house.” 

“Give way, woman,” said the syndic, pushing 
Léonie from had 
planted herself; “and you, Monsieur Curate, if 
this wolf in sheep's clothing be of your flock, look 


the door, against which she 


to her. 
added, turning to a servant, who led the unwel- 
into 


Show us your lady’s apartment,” he 


come visitor through a long corridor and 
a chamber adjoining that of his mistress. There, 
against her door, stood a lad in a travelling cap 
and cloak, and with a pale and anxious counte- 
nance. 

“My God! Eugene!” exclaimed Léonie, in a 
suppressed voice. 

The colour suffused the boy’s cheek; he recog- 
nised Bertrand, and knew he was an _ intruder. 
Subduing his voice to a hoarse whisper, he ad- 
vanced to the syndic, and demanded why he was 
there? 

“ He is a villain! murderer! devil!” said Léonie. 


“ He is forcing his way to your mother’s room; he 
will surely kill her.” 

« He dare not enter there! he shall not. Back! 
on peril of your life!” cried Eugene, drawing his 
Swi rd. 

“ Seize him, fellows!” 
tendants. 

“No! do not!” exclaimed Léonie, frightened at 
the consequence of her own imprudence. “ He is 
Eugene, my darling, put up thy 
Nay, nay, my good fel- 
She the 


sid the syndic, to his at- 


a boy—a child. 
sword, there is no use. 
lows, do not seize him.” wrenched 
weapon from Eugene’s hand, and holding it up to 
shield him, she besought him, for his mother’s 
sake, to save himself. She whispered a word to 
him, and added aloud, “ begone! begone!” 

The sword was wrested from her; she clutched 
the men by the hair like a wildcat, and while 
they were struggling for extrication Eugene dis- 
appeared. 

This encounter had no tendency to soften the 
syndic. Léonie in vain entreated for a few pre- 
paratory moments with her mistress; he pushed 
her aside and opened the door; but he involunta- 
rily stopped on the threshold. There is no heart 
quite obdurate to those sorrows or joys that are 
common to all humanity. A mother with a new- 
born child is a sight to subdue a savage, to touch 
the rudest Madame d’Ar- 


gile, wakened by the noise, had raised her head 


w ith reverence boor. 


from the pillow, put aside her curtain, and in- 
stinctively stretched one arm over her infant, 
which Leonie had left, enveloped in its baby 
covering, on the bed beside her. The light of the 
lamp fell on her bloodless face, and her eye and 
brow expressed bewilderment and inquiry. At the 
head of the bed, close to her, but concealed from 
his mother by the folds of the curtain, stood poor 
The light glanced athwart his round 
The fire had gone 


Eugene. 
cheek and rich curling hair. 
out of his eyes; they were brimming with tears, 
The poor boy had intended to conceal himself, but 
in passing by a private entrance to his mother’s 
apartment, the impulse to enter it was too strong 
to be resisted, and he looked now as if he were 
stationed by his mother’s bed to do an angel's 
office; alas! without an angel’s power. 

The syndic was the first to speak. 
Emilie d’Argile,” he said, “I come in the name of 
his majesty, Louis the King, and of our holy 


«“ Madame 


church, of which he is the most gracious defender, 
to summon you, now on the brink of the grave, 
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and in peril of eternal damnation, to renounce 
your errors, and abjure your heresies, and return 
to the condescending love and grace which our 
holy church offers to the penitent.” 

«“ What does he say, Léonie?” asked Madame 
d’Argile, sinking back on her pillow. 

“T say,” replied the syndic, and he reiterated in 
a louder and harsher tone what he had already 
said. 

Madame d’Argile seemed to have received but 
said 


“If I am dying, Léonie,” she 


, 


one idea. 
feebly, “« why is not my husband here?’ 

Léonie made no reply, and the truth flashed on 
her mistress’s recollection. She pressed both hands 
to her head as if a thunderbolt had fallen there, and 
groaned but did not speak. After a moment she 
looked up imploringly, saying, “ Eugene! cannot I 
see him once more, Léonie?”’ 

Eugene bit his lips, but neither spoke nor moved. 
“ He will be here to-morrow, my dear lady.” 

“ Believe it not, Madame,” said the curate, step- 
ping forward, and motioning to the syndic to with- 
“ Death has already laid his icy hand upon 
you. But fear him not; fear him only who can 
kill both soul and body. I open to you a way of 
Will ye have me do my holy office that 


draw. 


escape. 
ye may die in peace and hope?” 

“I would die in peace and hope,” she faintly 
replied. 

The curate drew a crucifix from his bosom; 
Eugene raised his hand in earnest deprecation; 
Léonie gently repressed him, and said “dear 
Master Curate, she cannot rightly comprehend 
you; wait till the morning.” 

« Wait! woman! where will her soul be then?” 

Léonie’s lip quivered with the reply that rose to 
it; but her religious awe overpowered the strong 
impulses of affection, and she was silent. The 
priest held the crucifix before Madame d’Argile 
while he pronounced a solemn adjuration to re- 
pentance in a monotonous ecclesiastical tene. 

Madame d’Argile’s mind seemed to have been in 
part stunned by her husband’s death, and in part 
paralyzed by her illness. All 
recent impressions had vanished, and in their 


It was powerless, 


place her old associations returning, she drew the 
crucifix to her lips, and kissed it with a faint 
smile. This to Léonie, the Catholic, seemed the 
consummation she had devoutly wished; she fell 
on her knees and gave her mind half to earth and 
half to heaven, her eyes turning incessantly from 
Madame d’Argile to Eugene, and her lips moving 
in prayer, ‘The priest proceeded, according to the 
prescribed ritual of the church, to repeat a formal 
renunciation of heresy, and at the close of each 
sentence he said, “ And to this you assent, Emilie 
d’Argile?” She replied 
affirmative. When this part of the service was 
ended, Léonie became alarmed by signs of ex- 
haustion which no experienced eye could mistake, 
and she entreated the priest to suspend the service, 
but he bade her be silent, and proceeded to repeat 
the articles of faith, ending each with “ say, ‘I be- 


by a scarcely audible 
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and each time Madame d’Argile faintly 
responded “I believe.”” Poor Eugene! he looked 
like a martyr at the stake, as by turns love, de- 
The priest 


. ” 
lieve; 


spair, or indignation possessed him. 
proceeded, and finally summed all up in the con- 
soling doctrine, that every son and daughter of the 
true church inherited eternal life, and every here- 
tic, by whatsoever name 
tion. As he concluded, Madame d’Arsgile, instead 
of responding “I believe,” started from the half 
death of unconsciousness to life and intelligence. 
She fixed her eyes on the priest and on the sym- 
bols of his office. “ What does this mean!” she 
He affected not to notice her altered voice 


named, eternal damna- 


asked. 
and expression, but proceeding, offered the conse- 
crated wafer to her lips. She gently put it aside, 
saying, “ Nay, good curate.” 

«“ Daughter, beware of sacrilege! thou art damn- 
ing thy soul with double damnation if thou now 
relapsest.” 

«“ Has he tampered with me, Léonie 
my account to God. He will not mark against me 


? T go with 
what I have unknowingly said or done, but do 
thou, Léonie, bear witness fer me to my son that 
Tell bim—tell my 
dear boy, to keep his conscience void of ofl nce 
towards God, and to live in love and charity with 
all men; and oh! dear Léonie! tell him that if, by 
the grace of God, he does so, his mother, bred a 
Catholic, dying a Protestant, believes it matters 
not by what name he is named; and for my baby 


} 


I die in our reformed faith. 


—this little lamb—God guide and guard her. Lay 
her close to my bosom, Léonie.” 

Léonie rose to do so. The priest pushed her 
rudely aside. “Madame d’Argile,” he said, “ dost 
thou think of the manifold perils to which thou 
exposest thy children by refusing to make thy 
peace with the church?” 

“TI commit them to God’s care.” 

“Thou art obdurate. Dost thou know that 
by sacrilegiously rejecting and contemning this 
holy sacrament, thou dost, by a late edict, render 
thy dead body liable to be dragged through the 
street, and dishonoured like that of the guiltiest 
wretch that dies on the gibbet?” 

“ The body is but a cast off garment.” 

«“ But so it shall not seem to thy boy, when he 
sees thee dragged along the ground like a dead 
dog.” 

«“ Wretch! begone! out of my mother’s pre- 
sence!” cried Eugene, involuntarily starting for- 
ward, and, as he did so, oversetting a little table 
on which the crucifix stood, with a lamp, the 
sacred ointment, the chalice, and the host. 

“Oh! Eugene, hush!” said Léonie, looking 
aghast at these consecrated things lying dish 
noured on the ground. “Oh! on thy knees to the 


O- 


good curate.” 

But Eugene did not even hear her, his mother’s 
arm was around him, his cheek was on hers, and 
both mother and son were unconscious of poor 
Léonie’s intreaties. 

“Good curate,” she said, “you have had a 
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mother, and she is dead. Pity the poor boy! do 
not report what he has done! he so loves her; and 
she is dying. 
against the holy church; but indeed, indeed, she is 
a saint in her own home.” 


She is—alas! I know it—a sinner 


The curate vouchsafed not one word, but dart- 
ing malicious glances at the bed, and angry ones 
at Léonie, he departed, Léonie muttering as she 
closed the door after him, “he has far more dis- 
honoured the cross than this poor ignorant boy; his 
is a black heart under a fair outside; all he cares 
for the converts is the price he gets for them.”* 

“ My dear child, raise my head a little, and let 
me lay it on your breast,”’ said Madame d’Argile; 
“there, I breathe easier; I can speak to you now. 
It is God’s will, my dear boy; we must part.” 

“Oh! no! dear mother, it must not be! do not 
say so!” 

“Yes, Eugene; and it is in mercy that God 
takes us.” 

“ Mercy! Oh! mother!” 

“ Hear me, dear child; and if you love me be 
more calm: your heart throbs so that I cannot rest 
my head on your breast, dear, if you do not 
quiet — 

«“T will, mother; I will try.” 

“There is a cruel persecution opened upon us, 
Eugene, and God in infinite mercy removes your 
parents from it to the peace and love of heaven. If 
I could [ would stay with you, and with this poor 
little unconscious thing; but this is the weakness 
of a mother’s love; I could do nothing for you. 
Seek the truth and hold fast to it, my dear boy.” 

«“ Dear mother, I will; but how shall I be sure 
when I find it- our good pastor called one thing 
truth, and dear Father Clement another, and 
when I have no longer you nor my father to tell 
me which it is, what am I to do?” 

“ Hold fast, ever, my dear child, to the great 
truth that is 


God, and self-sacrificing love to your fellow-crea- 


above all—love, supreme love, to 


tures. This is the great unchanging truth. While 
you hold to this God abideth with you, and you 
have no need of man’s direction. My strength is 


¢ 
going fa 


t; do you understand me, Eugene?” 


‘“ Yes, dear mother.” 

“ All evil will, finally, be overcome, but in the 
mean time there will be much sin and sorrow. If 
’ 


Ay 


| 


it be possible, Eugene, escape from this old work 
and go to that fresh western land where you may 
serve God as your conscience directs.” 

“ Anything will be possible that you wish me to 
do, mother.” 

“Thank God! I believe so, Eugene; but my 
poor baby—you can do nothing for her.” 

“Oh! do not think so, dear mother. She will be 
all that I have left. God will help us, mother.” 

“He will, my child, he will—take her little 
hand in yours—I commit you both to Him.” 


* The priest made lists of his converts, and in the margin 
marked the price affixed to each head, which was paid by 
the officer appointed to receive these returns. 





The hope that rose in the mother’s heart, above 
every fear, brightened her countenance, and lit her 
eye as she raised it in prayer that no words can 
express. 

Leonie had admitted Father Clement by the 
private entrance, and he had heard the words of 
faith and love; the little sectarian mist that hung 
about the clear atmosphere of the good man’s soul 
was dissipated, and he involuntarily uttered the 
words that rose to his lips—they might have been 
the inspiration of his long fast, vigil, and prayers 
—* Daughter, thy sins are forgiven thee!” 

«“ Dear Father Clement!” said Madame d’ Argile 
faintly, and taking his hand, “thank you for your 
parting blessing; 


there is but one faith, one hope, 
on the death-bed; dividing lines end here.” She 
pressed his hand to her lips, and then her faithful 
servant's, “my good Léonie.” 

A deep silence followed. It was too late for the 
holy offices of the church, even if there had been 
any hope the patient would receive them; and the 
saintly sorrow-stricken priest stood bent forward, 
his hands folded over his breast, and his eyes 
Leonie knelt at the foot of the 
bed, her hands clasped, and her tears pouring 


raised to heaven. 


The mother’s head still rested 
His close set teeth and 
purple cheek betrayed his effort to suppress the 


down like rain. 


on the breast of her boy. 


tumult in his heart, and contrasted with the celes- 
tial peace on his mother’s countenance. No cloud 
of fear or anxiety hung over her clear brow, her 
hair was parted from it, and lay in rich dark 
tresses on her pillow. ‘The dawn of immortality 
was on her, converting the paleness of death into 
light. The baby’s tiny hand was clasped in Eu- 
gene’s, and both rested on their mother’s breast; 
she raised them to her lips and breathed her last 
breath upon them. 

The first knell of death, the thrilling silence of 
the death-chamber, struck on Eugene. He turned 
to Father Clement, and from him to Léonie; 
neither spoke; their eyes were closed for a mo- 
ment; then Léonie gently raised his mother’s 
head from his breast, and laid it back on the 
pillow, and Father Clement laid his hand on the 
poor boy’s throbbing temple, and said, “She is 
Eugene buried his face in the 


clothes beside his mother, while his two faithful 


gone, my child.” 


friends, kneeling before a crucifix, prayed for the 
departed with a fervour so sincere and so soothing 
that a Protestant might have envied them the 
faith that extended the exercise and power of af- 
fection beyond the grave. 

On the day after Madame d’ Argile’s death as lit- 
tle Marie, who, from living a life happy and free as 
the birds and flowers, had become the hard driven 
drudge of the Poitou prison, was doing one of her 
daily tasks, filling the water-jugs for the prisoners’ 
cells, she received a cuff on the side of her head, 
(happily somewhat protected by masses of curls,) 
followed by a surly “what are you spilling that 
water for? can’t you pour it in the jug as well?” 


“No, I can’t, Master Arnaud,” she replied, 
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dropping her pitcher, whose cool contents, flowing 
over her master’s feet and ancles, had no tendency 
to cool his temper. I can’t,” she replied, striking 
one dimpled hand into the palm of the other, «I 
can’t and I won’t——’ 

“ Won't! you impertinent little minx!” he cried, 
breaking off her sentence by striking her half a 
dozen blows, first on one side of her head, and 
then on the other. 

“ No, I won't,” 
brutality; “you may beat me, you may lay me 
dead at your feet; but I will 
stroke for you or yours if you persist in refusing 
to let me go 
upon 


she resumed, unmoved by this 


never do another 
to the Chat 
} my mistress Emili \ 
Oh! that one so good and kind should ever be 
buried up in the ground!” 
“You may think her well off if she can keep 
buried in the ground, for there she is already.” 


, 
au to look once more 


before they bury ner. 


“Buried already; and only dead yesternight! 
Nay, it cannot be; you only say this, Master 
Arnaud, just to keep me here.” 

« Tlussy! what need have I to lie to such as 
thee’ have not [ the strong hand, and the whip 
No, no, I tell you, they shovelled your 
ve at the dawn of day, for 


in it? 
lady there into the pri 





he heretic people may only 


” 


since the new edicts t 
bury their dead at dawn and twilight. 

“And is she buried? my dear, dear mistress! 
shall I never see her again? never’ never?” 

Poor little Marie gave way to tears and cries. 

«“ What ails the girl’ has she heard of it?” asked 
a man who just turned in at the street door, ad- 
dressing Arnaud. 

“ Heard of what? anything new going on at the 
chateau? I thought all was done there.” 

The new comer, in his eagerness to tell news, 
was heedless of Marie’s presence, to whom each 
word he uttered was as a serpent’s tooth; and he 
proceeded to state that the magistrates had been 
informed by the curate of certain outrages against 
him, and the holy offices of the church, at the 
chateau. How Madame d’Argile had, in ler last 
moments, refused and derided his services, and 
made a mock of the charities offered to her perish- 
ing soul. And how the boy, her son, instigated 
by her evil example, had committed the boldest 
sacrilege, strewing on the ground and trampling 
under foot the holiest symbols of the church, and 
had proceeded to offer the grossest indignities to 
its representative the curate. These enormities 
being duly considered, the occasion was deemed a 
fitting one for the most appalling manifestation of 
the power of the true church. Accordingly an 
order was issued for disinterring the body of Ma- 
dame Emilie d’Argile, and dragging it around the 
public square of Poitou. And that this vindictive 
vengeance might lack none of the accessories to 
give it the picturesque effect for which the French 
have been always rather remarkable, measures had 
been taken that the guard sent to the chiteau to 
convey Eugene to prison should meet the proces- 
sion in face of that edifice, that the loving boy 


FAMILY. 


might see the mother on whose besom he had 
hung, whose every hair was to him a sacred relic, 
dragged at the tail of a cart round the public 
square of Poitou! And this was done that here- 
tics might be brought back to the true faith in 
Jesus! Like acts have been done with a like pur- 
pose by many sects called Christian! 

“ Here will be the best place to see the meet- 
ing,” said the jailer’s friend in conclusion. “ This 
young gallant will come into the square by that 
street, and his mother’s body by this,” pointing to 
the streets that, running parallel, entered the square 
on each side the prison; “and they will naturally 
halt in front of us, as the boy is to be given into 
How the good people love a pretty 
are gathering from all 
St. John’s steps 


sight it will be. 


your keeping. 
show like this now! they 
points; see them settling 
like flies round honey; a 
See those old women hobbling up to the shrine of 
pray for her soul; her 
carriage never passed that alms we r’n’t thrown to 
Lord help us! see old Valet smiting his 
breast; he’s thinking of all she did for him when 
his boys were killed in the Spanish war. They'd 
better have left the poor lady in her grave, to my 


round 
sweet 


the virgin—it may be to 


them. 


mind.” 

Poor little Marie had been effectually silenced 
by the first words of this communication. Nota 
word, tear, or sob, came from her. Shivering as if 
an ague had seized her, she stole across the apart- 
ment, and, climbing on to a stone window-scat 
she opened a casement-window, and stretched her 
little body half out of it, looking wildly on one side 
and on the other. It was a touching sight, to see 
that little dimpled, rosy, laughing, shouting crea- 
ture, impressed with horror, and colourless as 
marble. She had not long stood there when she 
heard a rush, and then a maddening shout, and a 
troop of mounted soldiers wheeled into the square, 
and halted before the jailer’s house. As there was 
some little manceuvring, to clear the space before 
them, Marie saw Eugene stationed at the very 
front, every object removed that could intercept 
his view of the ghastly spectacle preparing for 
him; there he was, helpless, his hands bound be- 
hind him, and his bridle-rein held by soldiers. 
Then on the other side, through the narrow street, 
came the sound of tramping horses, and every head 
turned that way, and every eye in that direction; 
all was silence and expectation; life seemed sus- 
pended this moment, for the sensation of the next. 

«“ Master Eugene!” screamed Marie, “shut your 
eyes! look not that way! Oh! hear what I say!” 

Eugene looked wildly round, but he saw nothing; 
half a dozen horsemen had drawn up between him 
and Marie, and there was no familiar sound in her 
strained and terror-struck voice. A soldier struck 
her, blow after blow, on her head and shoulders, 
with the hilt of his sword, till, overcome by the 
general feeling, she too turned her eyes to the 
troop now pouring into the square. They came 
—all—but where were the spoils of the grave? not 
there! A general buzz of inquiry and exclamation 
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rose from the crowd. Little Marie, overcome by 
the sudden revulsion of feeling, rolled back from the 
window on to the stone floor, and fainted away. 

It was a few evenings after, that this same child, 
in the dead of night, stole into the jailer’s apart- 
ment. She dreaded the man as a child dreads an 
ogre, and it was gratitude and feudal devotion for- 
tifying a love stronger than the love of life, which 
inspired a child of ten years with courage to do 
what she was now bent on doing. The jailer was 
asleep in his bed. A lamp was suspended from 
the ceiling, which, sending a broad light in every 
direction, left no friendly shadow for a moment’s 
shelter. The keys, of which Marie was to possess 
herself, were under the jailer’s pillow. They were 
attached to a ring made of a series of small, clear- 
toned bells, that rung at the slightest touch. Marie 
stood for a moment hesitating. 

“If he should wake!” thought she. “Heaven 
grant good father Clement has well drugged his 
wine!” She slid her arm under his pillow. He 
started, muttered in his sleep, and turned. She did 
not move, nor even tremble, but firmly grasped the 
ring and pulled it towards her. The bells tinkled. 
The jailer threw off the bedclothes and cried ‘help!’ 
but it was the cry of a troubled dream, and assured 
of this, after a moment’s breathless listening to 
his heavy breathing, Marie drew out the keys, and 
mufiling the bells in her apron, she glided out of 
the room. Away she went through long dark cor- 
ridors, and up and down winding stairs, till she 
came to an apartment doubly locked, barred, and 
bolted. She did her task with a hand so skilful, 
and a step so light that she entered the cell without 
breaking the slumbers of the prisoner. Eugene’s 
cheek rested on his hand, in which he held a min- 
iature of his mother, and the expression of his face 
was as peaceful and contented as if the illusions of 
his dream were a reality, and he were actually en- 
folded in his mother’s arms. “ He could not sleep 
so,” thought Marie, “if he knew that poor Alix 
died on this straw he lies on, and died for the will 
to serve dear mistress Emilie!” She knelt down 
and wakened him with a kiss. A few sentences 
passed between them, and he rose and followed 
her out of the cell. She replaced the fastening, 
and after many turns and windings, they came to 
a secret door that opened into a subterranean pas- 
sage, connecting the prison with a neighbouring 
monastery, a passage known only to Father Cle- 
ment and a few of his brotherhood. There Father 
Clement received him, and there with many tears 
and embraces Eugene parted from Marie, who re- 
turned and replaced the keys, and who, as she af- 
terwards told, secretly laughed many a time at the 
general conclusion that the devil had spirited away 
the prisoner. 

It was on the following night that Eugene stood 
with Father Clement under the cloister of St. Fran- 
¢ois beside his mother’s grave. “Here, my dear 
child,” said the good man, “ she will rest in peace. 
Léonie and I foresaw what must happen. The cof- 
fin which you believed contained your mother’s body 
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was buried in the Protestant burial place beside her 
father. A sufficient weight was in it to delude 
those who bore it there. There, by a cruel order, 
it was unearthed, but as you know, your mother’s 
precious body was not found within it. Here she 
lies beside her mother, and her mother’s kindred.” 

“ But dear Father Clement, do not you—does 
not your church, I mean, forbid consecrated ground 
to those she calls heretics?” 

“ She does, my son, but it seemeth to me that 
if the prayers and alms of the heathen man, Corne- 
lius, went up as a memorial before God, that your 
mother’s life of good deeds has expiated her error 
of faith; perhaps, my child,’”’ added the good father 
with a faint smile, “ unshed tears, tears stayed by 
love and charity, may wash out these light stains 
on the soul.” 

It was not for his mother’s soul, but the precious 
sanctuary which once contained it that Eugene was 
anxious. “And will she rest here, dear Father 
Clement?” he asked, “ will no one dare” — 

“ Softly, my son: no one knows but Léonie and 
I, and Léonie, if she were drawn by wild horses, 
would not betray the secret. There will be no 
disturbance here till the great day when the dead 
shall rise from their graves. While I live, this 
shall be holy ground to me, and I will tend it 
with vigil and prayer.” 

“Oh, Father Clement, you are not a Catholic, 
you are nothing but a Christian.” 

Father Clement smiled through his tears. “ Tru- 
ly, my son,” he said, “I would be nothing else. 
Every other name by which Christ’s followers are 
called is subordinate to that, and I would that all 
others were abolished, and that his disciples were 
known and bound together, by that on earth, as 
they will be in heaven. But, my son, we must not 
linger; danger is here, safety hence.” 

Eugene knelt beside the grave, he kissed the 
stone that covered it, and love and faith mingled 
in silent prayer. He was there but a moment, but 
it was one of those moments that gives its stamp 
to the whole of after life. 

Our extracts, with the necessary amplifications, 
have extended beyond the limits prescribed to us, 
and we can only add, that strictly obeying Father 
Clement’s instructions, and sheltered by disguises, 
Eugene passed from one Protestant house to ano- 
ther till he embarked for England. The wreck of 
his maternal property with his father’s small patn- 
mony were afterwards transmitted to him; and keep- 
ing steadily in mind his mother’s dying wish, after 
getting his education in England, and in conse- 
quence of the interposition of powerful friends being 

joined by Léonie, his young sister and Marie, he 
associated with other Huguenot families who emi- 
grated to America. After being a few years here, 
and forgetting or disregarding the conventional 
ranks of the old world, he married Marie, and if 
we may judge by their descendants, secured the 
transmission of such beauty, wit, and worth as sel- 
dom goes by royal patent, though stamped with a 
ducal coronet. 
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ALINA DERLAY; OR THE TWO CAPS. 
A TALE. 
BY MISS LESLIE 


(Concluded from page 120.) 


PART THE THIRD 


Ix another moment Alina made her appearance, 
and both hopes and fears were at an end. On her 
head was the cap made by aunt Elsey. 

Imogene could scarcely restrain herself from ut- 
tering an exclamation: and little Cora actually did 
so. Leonard looked surprised and displeased: Mrs. 
Rochdale surprised only: and Mr. Rochdale won- 
dered what was the matter. But the face of Edwin 


warmly; “you never do—you never can. You 
may well afford to wear for once an ugly article of 
dress. All who know Alina Derlay, and appre- 
ciate her as she deserves, will feel confident that 
in this, as in everything else, she can only be 
actuated by a good and sensible motive.” 

Just then some of Alina’s young friends came 
in; and having paid their compliments to Mrs. 
Rochdale, they repaired to our heroine. Alina 
rose to receive them, and saw that, for a moment, 








brightened: and hastening towards Alina, whose they looked earnestly at her cap. “I must endea- | 
cheeks were suffused with crimson, and whose vour to get used to this,’ thought Alina; and, Biss 
beautiful eyes were cast on the ground, he put her assisted by Edwin, she commenced a lively con- . 4 
arm within his, and led her to an ottoman in one versation with the Miss Delfords and their bro- f 
of the recesses; saying softly as they crossed the ~ ther; and in a little while she entirely forgot the ! 
room, “ Dear Alina, you are true to yourself: I re- { oufré appearance of her head. Edwin was shortly $  ¢ 
joice—and congratulate you.” obliged to leave her, to do the honours to two very ] 
Sncouraged by the approbation of Edwin Roch- diffident young gentlemen, about his own age. 
dale, and conscious that she had done rightly, In the mean time, Julien Sandoval, who being t 
Alina made an effort to throw off the embarrass- in the other room, had not recognised Alina when } 
ment that had nearly overcome her on appearing she entered, said to Leonard Rochdale, “I have I 
in such a head-dress; for though the act was volun- { not yet seen my lovely little friend Miss Derlay. a 
tary, her youthful nerves had been greatly fluttered Will you conduct me to her?” v 
by its performance. Leonard, much vexed at his fair cousin for r 
“The worst is now over,” continued Edwin; wearing the redoubtable cap, thought she was p 
“and since you have made this sacrifice to affec- now going to receive her punishment; and taking n 
tion and gratitude, (a sacrifice which I now con- the arm of Julien led him immediately to Alina, 
fess to be no trifling one,) I hope you will be able and presented Mr. Sandoval to Miss Derlay with a te 
to rally your spirits, and to go through the evening glance of mischievous significance. Alina changed FE 
bravely.” colour, and could not repress her confusion, as le 
He looked at her again; and her motive for Julien looked for a moment in evident amazement te 
wearing it, made the cap, in his eyes, appear beau- at her singular co/ffure; which, indeed, was so n 
tiful. unfavourable to her face, that he thought she had d. 
“Dear Edwin,” said Alina, “I knew that I grown up with far less beauty than her childhood Pp 
should be sure of your approval.” promised. al 
Edwin felt as if he never again could be suscep- Alina introduced Mr. Sandoval to the two Miss Po, 
tible of an unhappy sensation. Delfords, who were sitting near her: both of them di 
“T perceive,” continued Alina, “that every one very handsome girls, with their profusion of hair th 
is looking at the cap, and wondering, of course, beautifully arranged, and gracefully decorated with ar 
why I wear it. No matter. Let them attribute it { a few exotic flowers. These young ladies talked 
to bad taste, to whim, or to eccentricity. Polite- to Julien about Paris; the company began to ar- th 
ness will restrain them from making any remarks rive rapidly; and soon was heard the sound of the he 
in my hearing, or from asking me questions about music, as a signal for the dancing to begin. Leo- na 
it. The guests that are here to-night may discuss nard Rochdale requested the hand of the eldest rit 
the subject a little to-morrow: yet, even then, what Miss Delford, and Julien Sandoval immediately th 
can they say, but that Alina Derlay wore a very became a candidate for that of her sister. Alina gil 
singular and a very unbecoming cap at her birth- Derlay endeavoured to check a rising sensation of im 
day party. I can only hope that this evening I { disappointment; and the idea struck her, that had he 
may say or do nothing calculated to excite ani- it not been for the cap, Julien Sandoval would 
madversions of more importance.” have danced the first set with herself. “I must co} 
“IT am sure you will not,” replied Edwin indeed look ugly in it,” thought the poor girl. adi 
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ALINA DERLAY; 


Just then came up Altham Linsley, a very 
handsome young gentleman, originally from Brook- 
field, but now practising law in Philadelphia, and 
a frequent visitor at Mr. Rochdale’s. He could 
not at first discover why Miss Derlay looked so 
much less lovely than usual; but on observing her 
cap, he at once supposed it must be that which 
diminished her beauty. “Have you any message 
to Mrs. Wendover?” said he; “I am going to 
Brookfield the day after to-morrow, on a visit to 
my mother and sisters. What shall I tell your 
good aunt 

«Tell her,” replied Alina, resuming her cheer- 
fulness, “that I am well: and that you saw me 
wearing, on this occasion, the cap she was so kind 
as to make me for the purpose; and on which 
she has bestowed such a variety of excellent needle- 
work.” 

« When I was last in Brookfield,” said Linsley, 
“T frequently saw Mrs, Wendover at work on a 
cap, which I recognise to be the same that is now 
on your head. She enjoined me to secrecy, sup- 
posing you would enjoy her gift the more for its 
coming unexpectedly. Excuse me for saying that 
I can now understand and appreciate your motive 
for wearing, this evening, a head-dress which can- 
not be otherwise than at variance with your usual 
excellent taste. May I ask the favour of your 
hand for the dance?” 

Alina complied; and Altham Linsley led her to 
the cotillion in which Sandoval and Miss Delford 
had taken their places: Leonard and Miss Julia 
Delford were also there. A few moments before, 
as Imogene passed Leonard with a gentleman 
who was conducting her to a cotillion in the other 
room, she had said softly to her brother, “I fear 
poor Alina has not yet been asked to dance. She 
now begins to feel the bitterness of the cap.” 

In this supposition Imogene Rochdale was mis- 
taken. Alina’s delight at finding that her aunt 
Elsey would so soon hear, by means of Mr. Lins- 
ley, that the cap had been worn as intended, coun- 
terbalanced the little mortification she had felt at 
not opening the ball with Julien Sandoval. She 
danced opposite to him. And in those days young 
people really danced: not having yet adopted the 
absurd fashion of merely walking through the 
cotillion. Also, the figures of the cotillions were 
diversified, graceful, and amusing: while those of 
the present time are characterized by nothing but 
an insipid sameness. 

Alina now felt very happy; and she rejoiced in 
the sacrifice she had made for the gratification of 
her aunt. The animation of her beautiful counte- 
nance, and the grace and lightness of her dancing, 
rivetted the attention of Sandoval, who began to 
think that, in spite of the cap, she was the loveliest 
girl he had ever beheld; and he experienced an 
immediate revival of the interest he had taken in 
her when she was just emerging from childhood. 

When the set was over, and the gentlemen had 
conducted the ladies to their seats, and the lemon- 
ade, &c. was handing round, Linsley, who had 
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known Sandoval before he went to France, (having 
frequently met him at Mr. Rochdale’s,) expressed 
his pleasure at this opportunity of renewing ac- 
quaintance with him. They entered at once into 
familiar conversation: and Linsley was so full of 
what he considered Alina’s magnanimity, that he 
could not refrain from introducing the subject; re- 
marking to Sandoval, “ You did not sufficiently 
envy me my charming partner. I should not have 
been so fortunate as to obtain her hand for the 
first set, but that (to their shame be it spoken,) 
there was to-night a little less empressement than 
usual among the young men for what, under any 
circumstances, they ought to have regarded as a 
pleasure and an honour. And it was merely be- 
cause she does not look quite so lovely as usual. 
Confess the truth, Sandoval: after your long ab- 
sence, were you not somewhat disappointed in 
Miss Derlay’s appearance?” 

“I acknowledge,” replied Sandoval, “that my 
first impression this evening with regard to the 
young lady’s beauty was somewhat less vivid than 
I had anticipated.” 

“Tt is only her cap,” said Linsley: “nothing 
but her cap, I can assure you. She lost so much 
of her hair by a severe illness, that it was thought 
expedient to cut off the remainder; and till it has 
grown again sufficiently, she is under the necessity 
of wearing caps.” 

“T have no objection to caps,” renewed Sando- 
val, “ provided they are pretty ones. Generally I 
think, if tasteful and simple, they rather improve 
than diminish the beauty of a female face. 

«You mean to imply,” said Linsley, “ that Miss 
Derlay is somewhat disfigured by her present head- 
dress. And so undoubtedly she is. But this you 
may depend on: she has excellent reasons for wear- 
ing it this evening. Reasons that, if known, would 
throw additional light on the goodness of her heart 
and the strength of her mind.” 

«“T will go this moment,” said Sandoval, “and 
endeavour to engage her for the next set.”’ 

“Do so,” replied Linsley, “but first, (as a re- 
ward for your generosity,) I think I can let you into 
the history of this cap.” 

He then related all he knew or conjectured of 
the circumstances connected with it. It was well 
for the delicacy of our heroine, that her friend Mr. 
Linsley was not aware of the whole extent of 
the sacrifice, her relinquishing the very natural 
desire that a young lady always feels to look well 
in the eyes of the man she prefers to all others; 
particularly after a long absence. Had Linsley 
known this feature of the case, he would have 
averred in his high admiration, that she might 
“trample on the Greek and Roman glory.” 

Julien Sandoval was successful in his applica- 
tion: and Alina’s eyes involuntarily sparkled as 
she promised him her hand for the ensuing cotil- 
lion. With the characteristic enthusiasm of his 
nation, the ugly cap he now regarded as a thing 
pre-eminently beautiful: and he led Alina to the 
dance as he would have led a fair young princess, 
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crowned with a circlet of diamonds. Alina was 
afraid of seeming too happy: but Sandoval was 
afraid of nothing, and showed plainly how de- 
lighted he was with his partner. When that set 
was over he endeavoured to engage her for the 
next; but this she declined, alleging that, in 
civility to her guests, she wished to dance but 
very seldom during the evening: leaving to them 
all the places in the cotillions. Sandoval would 
have been very happy to have remained beside 
Alina, and talked to her during the residue of the 
ball; but she told him she must attend to those of 
her friends who were not dancing, and requested 
him to allow her to introduce him to Miss Stan- 
more, a very animated and handsome girl, who 
would be much pleased to dance with a gentleman 
just from Paris. 

Meanwhile, Altham Linsley had managed to 
circulate the story of the cap extensively among 
the company; and it was corroborated by the 
young Rochdales when they were questioned as 
to its authenticity. Every one was glad to find a 
solution of the mystery: and every one did justice 
to her motives, and eulogized her as she deserved. 
«“ What a daughter she would make!” said the 
mothers. “ What a wife!”’ said the fathers. 

The remainder of the evening passed away de- 
lightfully: and our heroine forgot that the cap was 
on her head. No one now appeared to notice it; 
and she was not aware that its history had been 
circulated among the company. She danced no 
more herself; but was very assiduous in providing 
partners for her guests, and seeing that all in turn 
had their share of enjoyment and attention. She 
introduced Sandoval to various fine girls whom 
she knew would be very well pleased to dance 
with a young man of his appearance and manner; 
for he was decidedly the most popular personage 
of the whole party. After most of the company 
had gone, and when there were only enough re- 
maining for a sixteen cotillion, Sandoval ap- 
proached Alina, and demanded, as a recompense 
for having submissively performed his duty with 
all the partners by her recommended, that she 
would send him home happy by dancing this last 
set with him. She complied, and, during that 
dance, he resolved, as far as depended on himself, 
to endeavour to secure her as his partner for life. 
And, though he did not tell her of this resolution, 
she somehow knew it as soon as it was formed. 

At length the finishing dance concluded; and 
when Sandoval led Alina to a seat, seeing that 
she was really very much fatigued, he conside- 
rately took his leave. Mr. and Mrs. Rochdale 
gladly retired. Little Cora, having grown sleepy, 
had been sent to bed two hours before. The 
other young people of the family lingered awhile 
on the sofas to talk over the ball, as young people 
always do. 

«“ Well, dear Alina,” said Imogene, “I felicitate 
you on the cap going off so well. Really, it has 
had wn grand succés after all. 

“Not the cap, but the wearer,” said Leonard; 
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“‘ severe as the trial must have been, she has stood 
it manfully, or rather womanfully: and come out 
triumphant. Commend me to the old proverb, 
‘handsome is that handsome does.’ ” 

«“ And yet,” remarked Alina, “it was but a few 
minutes wonder after all. Every one was too in- 
tent upon other things to regard that cap for more 
than an instant. And whatever curiosity it might 
have excited, no one was so deficient in /’'usage 
du monde as to talk of itt.” 

“ Not so fast, my sweet cousin,” replied Leon- 
ard, “it was talked of more than you suppose. 
Even Sandoval spoke of it.” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed Alina, turning pale. 

“Yes, he did,” persisted Leonard. 

“ But only in reply,” said Edwin, eagerly, “ only 
in reply to Altham Linsley.” 

“Dearest Alina, do not be disconcerted,” said 
Imogene Rochdale;’’ but, indeed, Linsley related 
the whole story: adding, that on his last visit to 
Brookfield, he had himself seen aunt Wendover 
working at that very cap; and that at her request 
he kept the secret, that its arrival might cause you 
an agreeable surprise. And Linsley was so pos- 
sessed with your self-devotion and heroism as he 
called it, in wearing such a thing on this evening, 
that he could not forbear relating the circumstances 
to every one he knew: including Julien Sandoval.” 

« And the natural consequence is,” said Leonard, 
“ that you have won ‘golden opinions from all sorts 
of men.’ ” 

«“ And women too, I hope,” added Imogene. 

“ My chiefest cause of rejoicing,” said Leonard, 
“ is, that aunt Wendover’s cap, having amply done 
its duty, may now be allowed to rest in its band- 
box, and aggrieve us no more.” 

“Ido not think Alina will try to wear it out,” 
said Imogene. 

« That would be impossible,” returned Leonard, 
“ so, peace be with it.” 

“The needlework is really wonderful,” said 
Imogene, examining it attentively. “ Alina, these 
frills might be converted, somehow, into excellent 
trimming for the neck and sleeves of a French 
muslin dress; and the pointed head-piece would 
make very pretty cuffs.” 

«“ Aunt Elsey must see me wear the cap,’ 
Alina, “on my next visit to Brookfield.” 

“ Then after she has enjoyed the sight,” resumed 
Imogene, “she will probably be very willing that 
you should appropriate it to some rational pur- 

se.” 

«“ Well, well,” said Leonard, “we shall soon 
have literal proof that ‘night’s candles are burnt 
out;’ and if we stay much longer we may seek our 
couches by the light of the morning star.” He 
then took his leave, repeating 


’ 


said 


“ When wearied wretches sink to sleep 
How sweetly soft their slumbers lie.” 


And they all retired to resign themselves to that 
repose which is seldom more needed than after a 
ball. 
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ALINA DERLAY; 


According to custorn, on the morrow they saw 
no visitors; it being understood that no one is to 
intrude on a family immediately subsequent to a 
large dancing party. After the intervention of a 
day of rest, which, however, was a day of unrest 
to the impatient Julien, that young gentleman pre- 
sented himself at Mr. Rochdale’s before the usual 
visiting hour; and saw Alina in a chintz morning 
dress with a pretty little close cap drawn with pale 
pink ribbon, and looking sweetly. We need not 
say that his visits became more and more frequent, 
and more and more welcome. 

In a few days arrived a letter from Mrs. Wend- 
over, of which the following is a transcript. 


«My dear Alina— 

I was overjoyed to hear from that kind young 
man Altham Linsley that my humble offering 
arrived in excellent time for your ball, and that 
throughout the whole company, it excited great 
attention, bordering on amazement. To be sure 
we should not praise ourselves; but it is indeed a 
surprising cap: that I think every body must ac- 
knowledge. I do not wonder that, as Altham 
Linsley says, every lady and gentleman that came 
in fixed their eyes upon it. He tells me that he 
heard several ladies remarking the neatness of the 
work, and several gentlemen counting the cockades. 
All this is naturally very gratifying; but I try not 
to let it puff me up. Yet still itis a great satis- 
faction and happiness, and far more than repays 
me for all the time and pains I took with it; even 
if it had not (as it did) given me so much pleasure 
to work for the benefit of my beloved Alina. I 
could think of nothing else all the evening of your 
birth-day ball; and I was imagining to myself how 
sweetly you were looking in it at that very time. 

I have one request to make of my darling girl, 
which I trust will be cheerfully complied with. If 
it is not too great a privation, will you abstain from 
wearing the cap any more, till you come to Brook- 
field on your next delightful visit; so that I may 
see you in it, all nice and fresh, at the tea-party I 
always give to the neighbours to celebrate your arri- 
val. I wish it could bea bridal party; and perhaps 
it may, for when I asked Altham Linsley if Alina 
in her aunt Elsey’s cap had not made a conquest 
of somebody worth having, I thought he looked 
rather queer. It was not himself, however, for he 
is engaged to Harriet Milden, and they are to be 
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married next winter. Althamis a fine young man: 
but when I questioned him closer as to the cap 
having gained you a sweetheart, he said he was as 
discreet as Harry Percy’s wife, and ‘ never uttered 
what he did not know.’ 

Husband is pretty well; but for fear of another 
fit, we think it best for him to stay at home and 
keep quiet. Indeed whenever people are old there 
is no place like home; and the less they go and 
worry themselves, the longer they are likely to 
last. 

Farewell my darling girl; write very soon, and 
Your loving aunt 

Etsry. 

P. S—Be sure to keep rolls of wadding in all 
the bows of the cap to fill them out, and preserve 
their shape.” 


tell me everything. 


To conclude, our readers will not be surprised to 
hear that the afliancement of Alina Derlay and 
Julien Sandoval, took place at no distant period 
after the ball. Their marriage followed, as soon 
as a house could be prepared for their residence. 
The bridal excursion was to Brookfield, the tea- 
party was given to the neighbours, and again our 
heroine wore aunt Elsey’s cap; to the great delight 
of the good old lady, who congratulated her niece 
on what she called “its superior becomingness.” 

Shortly before the wedding (at which he felt 
himself unequal to the effort of being present) 
Edwin Rochdale entered as a student in the theo- 
logical department of one of the New England 
colleges. Eventually he became pastor of a church 
in that section of the country; and his love for 
Alina having long since subsided into friendship, he 
married the beautiful and amiable daughter of an 
opulent gentleman belonging to his congregation. 

The Rochdale family continued to prosper in all 
its branches. Julien Sandoval proved himself an 
active, honourable, and judicious man of business, 
as well as an accomplished gentleman; and with 
such a wife as Alina Derlay, he could not be other- 
wise than happy. 

We forgot to mention, in its proper place, that 
of her marriage Alina (having by 
reserved it for the purpose) ap- 
peared, to the great delight of her cousins, in 
Madame Rubaniere’s beautiful transparent little 
cap, with the pure white ribbon, the snowdrops, 
and the lilies of the valley. 


on the evening 
Julien’s desire 
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A SABBATH 


BY MRS. L. H. SIG 


Swirt o’er the tossing deep, 
As woke the sabbath day, 
With favouring breeze, and snowy sails, 
A bark pursued its way ; 
When lo! a gush of music sweet 
Came from its lonely breast, 
A holy voice of hymns, that lull’d 
The wrathful wave to rest. 


Upon the shelter’d deck 
Was held a sacred rite, 
The worship of old Ocean’s King, 
The Lord of power and might, 
Who with a simple line of sand 
Doth curb its monstrous tide, 
And lay his finger on its mane, 
To quell its fiercest pride. 


High words of solemn prayer 
Each listening spirit stir, 

And by the fair young babe knelt down 
The bronzed mariner; 

On couch and mattrass rang’d around, 
The sick forgot their grief, 

And drank the healing lore of Heaven 
As dew, the thirsty leaf. 


Poor Erin’s ardent sons 
Up from the steerage came, 

And in their rude response invok’d 
Jehovah's awful name, 

While little children gather’d near, 
Blest in their guileless years, 

Hands folded cloge, and lips apart, 
And thoughts that mov’d to tears 


Fill’d with the scene sublime, 
The priestly heart crew bold 
To speak with eloquence of Him, 
Who the great deep control’d; 
And loftier was his youthful brow, 

And deep his tuneful voice, 
That warn’d the sinner to repent, 
And bade the saint rejoice. 


A spell was on the heart 
That bow’d the proudest head, 

Above us, the eternal skies, 
Beneath our feet, the dead,— 

The dead,—who know no burial rite, 
Save storm, or battle cry, 

Whose tombs are where the coral grows, 
And the sea-monsters lie. 
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It is a blessed thing, 

In God’s own courts to stand, 
And hear the pealing organ swell, 
And join the prayerful band. 
Yet who in full dependence feels 

That One alone can save, 
Until his fleeting life he throws 
Upon the faithless wave? 


It is a blessed thing 
To heed the sabbath chime, 

And on ‘neath summer foliage walk 
To keep the holy time; 

Yet who hath all devoutly prais’d 
Him, who his breath hath kept, 

Until the strong, unpitying surge 
Raged round him while he slept? 


Earth, the indulgent nurse, 
With love, her son doth guide, 
His safety on her quiet breast 
Begeis an inborn pride; 
But Ocean, king severe, 
Doth mock his trusting gaze, 
And try the fabric of the faith, 
By which on Heaven he stays. 


Again, that tuneful sound 
Steals o’er the watery plain; 

How passing sweet are Zion’s songs 
Amid the stranger-main. 

Our vessel taught them to the winds 
Along her venturous way, 

And bade the intrusive billows hush 
In their tremendous play. 


Throughout the broad expanse, 
No living thing is seen, 
Except the stormy petrel’s wing 
That flecks the blue serene 
Praise !—Praise !— Methinks the hoarsest surge 
Might learn that lesson well, 
Which even the infant zephyr’s breath 
To earth’s frail flowers doth tell. 


What though the tender thought 
Of lov'd ones far away, 

Steal lingering to the moisien’d eye 
Mid prayer and chanted lay, 

Yet trust in a Redeemer’s word, 
And hopes that blossom free, 

And hallow’d memories cling around 
This Sabbath on the sea. 
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THE MOURNING RING, 


A BALLAD. 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY JOHN BARNETT. 
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Yet amid these sad revealings, 

Brighter thoughts break thro’ the gloom, 
Love hath many holy feelings 

Which survive beyond the tomb. 


Solace of my heart’s dejection, 
Worth far more than worlds to me, 

As the pledge of true affection, 
Never will I part from thee! 
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CONVERSATIONS AT THE EDITORS’ TABLE. 
BY MRS. HALE. 


“T have been reading, for the fifth time, this book,” said 
the schoolmaster, as he laid down the French edition of 
that most excellent work, “De 1l’Education des Méres de 
Famille ou de la civilisation du Genre Themain par les 
Femmes; par L. Aimé-Martin.”’ 

“You must like it then,” said Mrs. Marvin, “or you 
would not have studied it thus.” 

“You are right,” returned the other; “it takes but a 
short time to spy faults, and one reading is sufficient for 
the slashing style of criticism. But a really excellent 
book, like a loved friend, is always welcome. We find 
some new merit every time we meet.”’ 

“Tg ii not strange that in France, where little attention 
has been paid to moral improvement, the best work on 
education connected with this improvement should have 
been written?” said Mrs. Marvin. “And stranger still that, 
where woman has been much more noted for her showy 
accomplishments than solid worth, there she should find 
her most zealous champion, who earnestly contends for 
her intellectual advancement as the only means of really 
improving the human race?” 

“It would seem so, at the first thought,” returned the 
schoolmaster. “But if we search deeper, and consider 
how severely the French people have suffered for want of ; 
a right moral training, it is not strange that a bold, vigorous 
mind, like that of Aimé-Martin’s, seeking honestly for the 
true way of improvement should have found the solution 
such as he has done. The manner in which he has advo- 
cated the cause of female education is indeed unique. He 
does not urge it because it is woman’s right, or because it 
will increase her happiness, but he tells men that it is for 
their own best good, indeed the only way by which they 
can insure their own happiness and the improvement of 
the world ” 

“ Men will be loth to believe this,” observed Elien 
Marvin. 

“ Many will be, no doubt,” returned the schoolmaster. 

“ Truth, however, when she has come fairly out of the well 
of prejudice, is not in much danger of being plunged quite 
to the bottom again. I think if our ladies, old and young, 
would study this work of the good Aimé- Martin, and prac- 
tice, as far as they could on his theory, there would be little 
to fear.” 

“ There is a little work, ‘ Woman's Mission,’ which very 
well sets forth his plan,” said Mrs. Marvin; “that has a 
wide circulation.” 

“ft is a useful manual,” returned the other, “and the 
lady who prepared it has done good service to her sex; but 
the original treatise is far superior. Let me hope that you 
will study this, Ellen. You should read it in the original. 
It is written with great power and eloquence, if that term 
may be applied tostyle. It loses much of its beauty and 
pathos in translation; and then the inspiring faith, the 
life-giving hope of the writer is most felt from his own 
chosen expressions, those idioms which can never be truly 
rendered.” 

“If he has hope strong within him he will accomplish 
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his purpose, or at least he will advance it,” said Mrs. 
Marvin. 

“My mother thinks hope is the great panacea for all 
evils,” said Ellen. 

“And the prompter of every good work too, I presume,” 
replied the schoolmaster. “I agree with her—it is so. 
While hope remains in the heart we can see all other 
outward blessings depart without being utterly unhappy. 
My own life has owed most of its enjoyments to this 
prevailing impulse or faculty of my mind, hope, sanguine, 
buoyant hope. And I feel, humbly and gratefully, that 
my heart has been incited to purpose good to others, and 
to bear with the disappointments of my own lot, through 
the inspiration, as I will call it, of this sanguine, cheerful 
temperament. Hope, either directed towards earth or hea- 
ven, has been the staff that has borne me up; and I would 
not forego its blessed privileges for the fortune of the rich- 
est man in America, if I must, with the wealth, take a 
repining, discontented disposition.” 

“ Was it not Hume who said that he would rather possess 
a cheerful, hoping temper than an income of ten thousand 
pounds a year?”’ inquired Ellen. 

“ Yes—and in that saying he showed himself a truly 
wise man,” replied the schoolmaster. “An incident which 
lately fell under my own observation will illustrate this. 
A friend of temperance, who has, from a very moderate 
salary, which hardly seems sufficient for his own support, 
given very liberally, both of his time and money, to sustain 
the cause, took upon himself the task of distributing cir- 
culars of invitation to a great temperance meeting. One 
of these circulars he directed to a rich gentleman who had 
professed great interest in the reform—but the postage was 
not paid. The rich man opened the letter, thinking it on 
business of his own; but when he found it was only for 
the good of others, he immediately returned it to my poor 
friend, enclosed, making him thus pay double postage, 
with a severe rebuke for the needless expense to which he 
was putting people. All this anger and unkind remark 
were caused by the loss of ninepence! And this economi- 
cal gentleman is reputed to be worth half a million! Yet 
he must have felt very poor when the loss of ninepence 
thus disturbed him. Now, from my small income, I could 
give away that sum or lose it in any manner, without feel- 
ing the least discomposure. Am I not, in feeling, richer 
than the man with half a million of money whom the loss 
of ninepence thus troubled?” 

“And even were your last ninepence taken you would 
still look trustingly to Providence that, while doing what 
you could a way would be opened by which to live,” said 
Mrs. Marvin. 

“Certainly—and thus my income is insured 
placed in the condition which is more consonant with hope 
than with fear, and have a disposition to enjoy the bright 
visions of the former. This is wealth sufficient for my own 
comfort. When I wish to feel rich I look abroad on nature, 
and see the wealth of the world in the exhaustless stores 
she pours forth, and I can enjoy without the trouble of 
At this season our hearts should ever be lifted 
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ownership. 
in gratitude to our heavenly Father. 

“And yet, though in our land there is such an abundance 
of all good things, are there not some who suffer the want 
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of the mere necessaries?” said Ellen. “Can these be 
grateful?” 

“ They should be, for their portion, though small, is made 
larger by the general abundance,” said the schoolmaster. 
“ Few, indeed, have arrived at such a degree of disinterest- 
edness as to rejoice, while actually suffering hunger, that 
the country is running over with its abundance. But I 
doubt if, at this season, such a suffering family can befound ? 
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in ourrepublic. Is it not a glorious thought, this plenty 
distributed to allt What Henry IV. so earnestly but vainly 
desired to see in la belle France is here a thing of course. 
Every family has its pullet in the pot, and if we can add 
to these rich physical blessings those richer intellectual 
and moral advantages which the system of Aimé. Martin 
would confer, we might be the first and happiest people in 
the world.” 
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The History of Fiction: being a Critical Account of the 
most celebrated Prose Works of Fiction, from the ear- 
liest Greek Romances to the Novels of the Present Day. 
By Joun Duntor. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart, 1842. 
Fiction has become so important a portion of general 

literature, that its history cannot fail to interest the intelli- 

gent reader. The universal popularity of this species of 
intellectual entertainment renders the study of its progress 
no unimportant part of the intellectual history of man- 
kind. Hence the interest which men of profound learning 
have been found to take in tracing, from age to age, and 
from country to country, the transmission of the same popu- 
lar legends, fables and traditions. The fairy story which 
originated in Arabia is thus found to have migrated slowly, 
dressed in a new costume, with new names for its charac- 
ters, and assuming the language of each country which it 
passed through, until, having enlivened the muleteers of 

Spain, the lazzaroni of Italy, the cottage homes of England 

and the firesides of Germany, it has at length found its 

way to the bleak Scandinavian shores, the same story 
through all its wanderings, imparting the same delight to 
people of various languages and of totally different habits, 

Surely there is in the original constitution of mankind a 

strong love of the marvellous and the fanciful. It was 

implanted for wise purposes and its gratification should be 
directed to noble purposes. 

In the work before us, Mr. Dunlop treats the subject as a 
philosopher and an artist. Instead of disgusting the reader 
with dry antiquarian details and the bare genealogies of 
stories, he gives us numerous summaries of the stories 
themselves. In accomplishing the task of the literary his- 
torian he has not forgotten the paramount duty of making 
a readable book. We commend his work most cordially, 
not only tw the lovers of literary history, but to the readers 
of fiction. 





Geerge St. George Julian, The Prince. By Henny Cock- 
“on, author of + Valentine Vox,” “Stanley Thorn,” &c. 
With numerous Illustrations. Philadelphia: Carey & 
Hart, 1842. 

This novel is written upon quite an original plan. The 
interest turns chiefly on the success of mercantile and 
stock-jobbing speculations, and some new phases of Life 
in London. The moral object is to caution the inexpe- 
rienced against the tricks of sharpers of a high, as well as 
a low standing in society; and the hero, contrary to the 
usual practice, is married at the opening of the story. Such 
a story will necessarily become popular. The embellish- 
ments, which are all of a comic character, are very cleverly 
engraved by Yeager, and they add greatly to the attractions 
of the work. It is unfortunate that this novel had not been 
read universally in this country about ten years ago; it 
might have saved many fortunes which are now sunk in 
the bottomless pit of stock jobbing. However, the story 
will not fail of its legitimate effect, and its general diffusion 
will be of incalculable advantage to the country. 
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Romantic Biography of the Age of Elizabeth; or Sketches 
of Life from the By-ways of History. By the Benedict- 
ine Brethren of Glendalough. Edited by WitLt1am Cook 
Taytor, LL.D, &c., of Trinity College, Dublin, author 
of the Natural History of Society. Philadelphia: Lea & 
Blanchard, 1842. 

It would seem, by the introduction, that Dr. Taylor is the 
writer of this work; but it is written in a very different 
vein from that in which he composed the Natural History 
of Society. Lively, piquant and gay, as full of quips and 
puns as old Thomas Fuller himself, he would hardly be 
recognised as the severe and grave investigator of facts he 
appears in his former work. With all its piquancy and 
wit, however, the biographical and anecdotic matter col- 
lected in these volumes will be recognised as a most valu- 
able addition to our historical knowledge of the Age of 
Elizabeth—that era of towering intellect, when there were 
indeed “giants in the land.” 





Random Shots and Southern Breezes: containing Criti- 
cal Remarks on the Southern States and Southern In- 
stitutions; with Semi serious Obserrations on Men 
and Manners. By Lovts Firzceratp TasistRo, author 
of “The Revolution of July,” &c. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1542. 

This is a more sensible book, by far, than its fantastical 

Mr. Tasistro writes with 

He throws off many 


tithe would seem to indicate. 
ease, vigour, and independence. 
startling opinions with a degree of nonchalance which is 
really quite edifying to behold in such a trimming age as 
that in which we live; and the amount of fresh matter, in 
the descriptive and narrative parts of the book, is by no 
means inconsiderable. Considered as a traveller’s com- 
panion it will be found a valuable acquisition, and will 
ofien take its place among the indispensable articles of 
outfit required by the merchant, the invalid, or the tourist 
who is commencing his jaunt to the South. 


The Book of Cage Birds. Philadelphia: B Duke, 1542. 

This volume contains a popular account of the habits of 
cage birds, and particular directions respecting their treat- 
ment, rearing, cure of diseases, &c. The utility of sucha 
work must be obvious to all bird fanciers, and to their no- 
tice we particularly commend it. 





Stories to Teach Me to Think. By T.D. P. Stons. Third 
Edition, Improved. Boston: Tappan & Dennet, 1512. 
Philadelphia, Carey & Hart. 

This little volume is written upon a regular plan, the 
object of which is to enable a child to comprehend some- 
thing of the nature and operations of itsown mind. This 
is attempted by means of a series of stories, the characters 
and incidents of which afford materials for the illustration 
of this juvenile mental philosophy. It is a first rate book 
of its class, and will leavea Jasting impression on the mind 
of an intelligent child. 
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EDITORS’ 


Reptiles and Fishes. Fourth Book of Natural History. 
Prepared for the use of Colleges and Schools by W. 8S. 
W Ruscuensercer, M.D. Philadelphia: Turner & 

‘j > 


Fisher, 1842. 

Dr Ruschenberger's course of Natural History for schools 
is precisely what we might expect from a sensible writer 
on a subject where scientific accuracy and a popular style 
are equally required. We have already commended the 
former parts of the course. The Fourth Book fully sustains 
the character attributed to its predecessors. 





The Book of the Navy; comprising a General History of 
the American Marine; and particular Accounts of all 
the most celebrated Naval Battles, from the Declara 
tion of Independence to the present time. Compiled 
JSrom the best authorities. By Joun Frost, A. M., Pro- 
fessor of Belles Letters in the High School of Philadel- 
phia. Embellished with numerous engravings from ori- 
ginal drawings. By William Croome; and portraits on 
steel of distinguished Naval Commanders. New York, 
D. Appleton & Co. 1842. 

A popular history of the navy, richly embellished with 
views of naval battles, and portraits of the great com- 
manders, has long been a desideratum. In supplying it, 
Professor Frost appears to have relied chiefly on the official 
and other contemporary accounts of the naval actions. By 
following this judicious course he has presented a living 
picture of those heroic times when the navy was the che- 
rished favourite of the nation. Nothing is detracted from 
the merit of those gallant officers and men who won such 
brilliant renown for the American flag. History, written 
with such views, is the best preservative of a truly national 
spirit. The naval anecdotes and songs, which form a part 
of the appendix to the work, serve an important purpose 
by exhibiting the feelings of the nation at the time when 
the great victories on the ocean were won. 

The embellishments, fifty in number, are very beauti- 
fully executed. The pencil of Mr. Croome was never 
more worthily employed than in the delineation of these 
brilliant triumphs of our gallant navy. 





Grandfather's Chair: a History for Youth. By Natua- 
nigeL HawtTHorns, author of “Twice Told Tales.” 
Boston: Tappan & Dennet. Philadelphia: Carey & 
Hart, 1842 


Famous Old People : heing the Second Epoc h of Grand- 
Sather's Chair By NatHante, Hawruorne. Boston: 
Tappan & Dennet, 1842. Philadelphia, Carey & Hart. 

Juvenile books from the pen of one of our raciest native 
writers will be regarded with special favour. Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s taste for the simple, the natural and the rural; the 
unbending strictness of his moral sentiments; and his 
strong perception of the humorous and amusing, all are so 
many peculiar qualifications for this department of writing. 
His success, in the volumes before us, is precisely what 
might have been anticipated. 





The Magnolia: or Southern Apalachian. A Literary 
Magazine and Monthly Review. P.C. Pendleton and 
Burgess & James, Charleston, Aug. 1842 
The second number of this periodical redeems the pro- 

mise of the first. The ori- 

ginal articles are very ably written. That notice of Brum- 

We 

like, too, the occasional notices of revolutionary incidents 

It is pleasant to extend 

the right hand of fellowship to a periodical like this 


It is every way respectable. 
mel is in a highly piquant style of French badinage. 


and the other historical articles 





Godfrey Malvern; or the Life of an Author. By Thomas 
Miller. 


This is the first number of a new work, which is to be 
issued in fifleen monthly parts. The beginning promises 
well. Published by Wm. A. Le Blanc, New York. 
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Annual Announcement of Jefferson Medical College of 
Philadelphia. Session 1842-1843. Merrihew & Thomp- 
son, 1842 
This pamphlet gives assurance to the medical student of 

a course of instruction such as few institutions in the 
world can furnish. The names of Dunglison, Huston, Pan- 
coast, Mitchell, Miitter, Meigs, and Bache, present an 
array of practical skill in medicine and surgery, and of 
scientific knowledge in the departments connected with 
the healing art, not often presented in prospectuses of this 
description. Many of these gentlemen have acquired a 
very distinguished eminence as writers on medical sub- 
jects, as well as a high reputation for ability and skill in 
the lecturing and demonstrating part of their professional 
duty. We predict overflowing classes of students at the 
coming session of the College. 


Mesmeric Magazine, by R. H. Cottyer, M. D.—Saxton 
& Pierce, Boston. 
Dr. Collyer, in this work, has well advocated the doc- 
trine of Mesmerism, and states some startling things. We 
can only exclaim, “Can such things be?” 


Child’s Christian Year. Philadelphia, Lea & 
3lanchard, 1542. 


Keble’s 


A highly useful compilation by the learned author of the 
Year. 


Sunday schools and families. 


Christian It will be extensively introduced into 





Our Mess. Thel5thand 16th numbers of Jack Hinton, 
the Guardsman, are just issued by Messrs. Carey & Hart, 
with the usual illustrations. The story loses nothing in 


vigour and interest as it advances. 


NOW IN PRESS. 

Thulia: a Poem, by an Officer of the U.S Navy, descrip- 
tive of scenes in the laie Exploring Expedition ; with 
an Appendix, comprising a Prose Narrative of a very 
inleresting part of the voyage. 

The volume is to be issued in beautiful style, being em- 
bellished with twelve original designs by the distinguished 
artist, A. AGATE, who accompanied the expedition, en- 
graved on wood, and printed in the best style of the art, 
under the special supervision of Apams. Published by 
Colman, New York. We shall give a review of the work 
as soon as it appears. 


THE FAIR INCONNU. 


Professor J. H. Ingraham has been charged with having 
inserted a story under the above title in the August number 
of the Knickerbocker, the same story under another name 
having appeared in the Lady's Book for November and 
December 1839, as the production of the said professor. It 
is due to truth and justice, as well as to all the parties con- 
cerned, to state, as we now do, on the authority of the 
editor of the Knickerbocker, that “The Fair Inconnu” 
was furnished by another writer. Professor Ingraham’s 
story has been curtailed and altered, with respect to names 
and some of the incidents, and clothed in new language; 
but it has, by no means, been improved. When the mate- 
rials fur a story are stolen in this way, the thief should at 
least have the grace to work them up into a more attractive 
form than that in which they were originally presented. 
When Byron and Bulwer possess themselves of the old 
gold of their predecessors, they are always careful to ela- 
borate it into real jewels. 
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EDITORS’ 


TO OUR READERS. 

In reviewing our course as conductors of a periodical for 
the entertainment of the fairer and more generous part of 
the reading public; we cannot divest ourselves of a feeling 
of gratulation and self complacency. We claim the dis- 
tinction of being pioneers in this interesting portion of the 
“march of mind.” We were the first to bring the happiest 
productions of the American female mind home to the 
myriads of firesides, where they are now read with such 
unalloyed pleasure. This we consider no small distinc- 
tion. To render the choice productions of the best and 
purest intellect in the land familiar to so many thousands 
of those whom it is most desirable to bring in contact with 
such welcome and wholesome influences, is an achieve- 
ment of which we feel aright to be proud. Nor is it an 
unimportant ingredient of our pleasure on this account, to 
remember that all this has been accomplished by dint of 
great labour, perseverance and sacrifice. We can honestly 
declare, that we have left nothing undone which promised 
in any way to further our design. Not only have the best 
writers, both female and male, been laid under contribu- 
tion, and that too at a heavy expense, but the best artists 
have been induced to contribute their contingent in order 
to render the successive numbers of the Lady’s Book as 
attractive as possible. Our success has not been purchased 
cheaply; nor shall it induce us to relax our exertions in the 
service of the most generous, constant, and steady array of 
patronage wherewithal a periodical was ever blessed. Our 
appointments for the current year are on the most liberal 
scale. We enjoy the support, not only of the most exten- 
sive patronage, but of the best literary and artistical talent 
which this country can boast; and our foreign contributors 
are among those who have earned the most brilliant Eu- 
ropean reputation. Under such auspices, while we look 
back with honest pride, we cannot but look forward with 
assured confidence 

TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

The hard times will scarcely afford a sufficient excuse 
for all those who delay the remitiance of their subscrip- 
tions. While some of the delinquents are forgetful and 
careless, there are others who are waiting fur expected 
payments to themselves, or expected earnings, in order to 
meet their long arrears. For such we are willing to wait a 
while longer. But there are others who receive our maga- 
zine without even expecting to be able at any future time 
to pay for it. Would it not be more honest for them to in- 
form us of the real state of the case, and notify us to discon 
tinue sending it, then to go on receiving it under circum- 
stances so unpropitious? We merely throw out the hint. 
There are some who cannot fail to understand it. 


THE PLATES IN THIS NUMBER. 


The engraving of our mezzotint, “The Elopement Pre- 
vented,” and the line and stipple of “The Maiden’s Toi- 
let,” have seldom been surpassed. We have many such 
plates on hand, and some, even if possible, better. Cer- 
tainly our arrangements for the future, whether for plates, 
moral, readable, ladylike articles, or fashions, are perfect. 
We have no fear of honest, wholesome rivalry, it has always 
been a benefit to us; but we do detest the piratical plan of 
taking our title and our form page, rules and all, and giv- 
ing the most puerile matter: and this by persons calling 
themselves gentlemen, and who ought to know better. 
There was once a Southern Lady’s Book and a Western 
Lady’s Book. The former changed its title: the latter died. 
Well, we can’t help it: keep on in our even tenor we will: 
make a Lady’s Book emphatically a book for ladies, edited 
by their own sex, and trust to the excellent good sense of 
the ladies of this country for our reward. 
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DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 


Fic. 1.—Promenade Dress.—A dress of violet coloured 
satin, the skirt made immensely full, and trimmed a 
VEspagnol, with four rows of fringes of different widths; at 
the edge of each fringe is a bouillion trimming of the same 
material as the dress; the corsage high; waist & pointe; a 
small cape is placed half high upon the body, edged with 
a fringe bordered with bouillion trimming; tight sleeves, 
the tops of which are ornamented with three rows of bouil- 
lion, each bouillion being separated with a netted fringe 
A rich amber scarf splendidly embroidered in a Moravian 
pattern, with a deep amber and green fringe. Ombrelle 
Marquise, bonnet of white gauze, the form shading the face, 
and rounded at the ears; the edge of the brim bordered with 
three folds. A perfect coronet of feathers, white and pink, 
falling over the crown, the inside decorated with demi- 
wreaths of the pink grape; riband of the same shade. 


Fig. 2.—Dress of plain coloured silk; waist plain, and 
tight sleeves, with plain manchettes falling over the hands 
Crispen of splendid figured lace, lined with blue and 
fastened to the neck with a rosette of the same colour. 
The skirt is trimmed with two puffings of silk finished on 
each side. Bonnet of transparent material adorned with 
flowers. 


Fig 3.—Dress of fancy coloured silk; high neck, open 
nearly to the waist, and laid in folds; full sleeves, finished 
at the top with puffing, and at the hands with ruffles The 
skirt is trimmed with folds down each side of the front. 
Rose coloured bonnet, trimmed on the inside with flowers, 
on the outside with a splendid Russian plume, rose coloured 
and white, which falls at the side. 


Fic. 4—Promenade Dress.—A dress of rich shaded 
moire, pink and a dark lilac; the jupe immensely full, and 
ornamented with three broad tucks, nearly reaching to the 
waist, bordered at the edge of the upper and lower hem 
with a scroll of silk cord, having a very rich effect; high 
corsage, guaged to the shape of the figure, and divided with 
small rouleaus; waist point; tight long sleeve, bordered 
to match the trimming on the jupe. Scarf of white tarlatan, 
edged with a narrow lace. Manchettes of white lace; the 
top of the corsage finished with a row of broad white lace 
Transparent bonnet of pale primrose, prettily trimmed 
with feathers and riband of the same colour; the brim 
ornamented with a fold of gauze. 


a ne 
FASHION PLATES. 


There appears to be considerable “ flouncing”’ of late 
among some “cap’’-tious individuals of the masculine 
Would 


that objections have been raised 


gender on the subject of the pet-fashion plates, 
you believe it, ladies, 
against our publishing them at all, because forsooth, the 
artist happens, in his devotion to the subject, to press a 
little too tight the waists of some of his figures, or the 
colourist to add a deeper tinge of carmine to the pictured 
Yet so itis. But let 


our fair patrons not be alarmed for they shall not be de- 


complexion than is quite natural? 


prived, altogether, at least, of the transcript of the doings 
of the “fickle goddess,” for although it is not expected any 
outre mode will be adopted, still one may find a new sleeve, 
another a\graceful corsage, a third may catch the novel 
trimming of a skirt, a fourth “ confess the cape,’’ and so on 


ad infinitum. 
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